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THE INJUSTICE OF FAME. 


Our world is a world of wrong. Villany, sin, and crime, “ things 
rank and gross in their nature,” are native products of its soil. The 
weeds of iniquity are nowhere exotics on its surface. Injustice is 
found an indigenous plant in all its climes. Wherever we turn, abun- 
dant proofs in support of this assertion meet our eyes. ‘The journey 
of life is beset on every side, with the robbers of property and charac- 
ter. Governments, old in sin and corruption, unpityingly continue to 
tread their subjects into the dust, with the iron heel of Despotism. So- 
ciety, with its opposite extremes of high and low, rich and poor, in 
scarcely one particular, seems bound by Right and Justice. Trade has 
its petty and its monstrous cheats. Even the sanctity of Law is at 
times polluted with error, when caprice or ignorance of its spirit and 
the facts reigns triumphant in its halls. Fame, too, partakes of the 
same injustice, as it will be our object in this essay to show. Its de- 
cisions are seldom if ever in accordance with a correct and discrimina- 
ting view of the individual’s position and character. 

That this is true of cotemporaneous fame, few will deny. The 
applause gained by pampering the whims of the present day, or the 
passions of a multitude, all are ready to acknowledge as for the 
most part unmerited and unjust. But we mean not by fame mere mush- 
room popularity, which, as it is unfairly obtained, so is it easily lost ; 
which is as transient in possession as it is undeserved ; which begins 
with the vain utterance of the rabble, and evaporates with their idle 
breath, and like the lightning. you can scarcely say, see—behold —ere 
it is gone. We refer to a different and a more lasting fame. Not 
the letters traced in water, but those stamped indelibly upon brass— 
the fame that has withstood the cankering hand of Time, and rests on 
the judgment of many ages; the decrees of which are sanctioned by 
posterity—a tribunal whose passions and prejudices are supposed long 
since to have ceased. Most persons perhaps regard its decisions as 
infallible, and to differ from the united voice of mankind, will no doubt 
be thought madness. We grant that as this fame is more permanent, 
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so it is often conferred with more justice, but seldom wholly so; and 
the half right it contains but renders its wrong the more concealed, and 
the more difficult to discover, 

It is a common remark, that really great men are apt to be unappre- 
ciated by the age in which they live. They are thought to be in ad- 
vance of theirtime. ‘lhe world is said to be unprepared for their rece 
tion. We are told it must be instructed and improved, before it will be 
able to understand and profit by their teachings. ‘They themselves, 

erhaps, must create the taste by which they are to be judged. Man. 
Pind will not confer praise without some cause, good or bad. Though 
that cause exist, but they see it not, it is all the same with them as 
though there was none, Detraction goes hand in hand with existing 
worth. Difference in religious belief, in political creeds, and a thou- 
sand fortuitous circumstances, help to build up the Chinese wall of pre- 
judice between it and other men. Envy becomes its base interpreter, 
Nothing is yielded more unwillingly than a free and hearty acknow- 
ledgment of a cotemporary’s claim to honor and distinction. His praise 
is begrudged the moment it is given. Unlike those who, without merit, 
are borne forward on the swollen wave of popular applause, to be left 
high and dry at its ebb, truly deserving men must wait for the veering 
tide, before their bark floats at all. Common place mediocrity may be 
appreciated—inferiority even worshiped ; but how seldom is this true 
of real genius, till consecrated by a removal from earth! 

But if the tendency of human nature is to underrate great men while 
living, it also operates equally strong to overrate them whendead. ‘The 
mystery and the sacredness of the grave blunt the shafts of calumny. 
We approach with awe “ the portals of the cloud-capped temple with 
which the entablature of life closes,” and would not, with the irreverent 
touch of censure, defile its sanctity. While the mouth of detraction is 
mute on the one hand, the trumpet of praise on the other swells with 
still louder notes. ‘The bias to magnify is enhanced. Even trivial ser- 
vices and trivial accomplishments are made the basis of undue preten- 
s10ns to esteem. 

Men are in their dispositions radical. Whichever way their judg- 
ment turns, it has a down-hill course. Once started on the wheels of 
prejudice or favor, it seldom finds a resting place till it reaches the bot- 
tom. Conceit does every thing. It made Jacob’s lambs peckled, and 
the child of the Ethiopian queen white. ‘The sentiments of the mind 
are not above its influence. Borne on by it, men, in their estimation of 
others, seldom exercise moderation. Preconceived views color their 
minds and prevent an unbiased examination. ‘They are often without 
requisite information. ‘They dislike the trouble of examining for them- 
selves. It is easier far to take their estimate of character at second 
hand. ‘Their views are not usually founded in reasonings of their own. 
They have generally rather been caught from the dogmatic diction of 
some spiritual leader, or from the all powerful expression of public 
opinion. ‘They follow the tinkle of Dame Fashion’s bell, lead whith- 
ersoever it will. Credulous in belief, her thoughts and opinions are 
adopted as their own. If she but applauds, she awakes from her cave 
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airy Echo, and ten thousand tongues prolong the sound. It is thus hu- 
man praise spreads by contagion. Each one catches he knows not 
how, and propagates he knows not wherefore. In this, as in other 
things, worldlings give their sum of more to that which already has too 
much. It is ever their practice ‘ 


** New off"rings to bear to the crowded shrine, 
A drop to the brimming cup.” 


There are two entirely different conditions that seem most favorable 
for this result; one of them an age of rude ignorance, the other of great 
enlightenment. In the one, man is worshiped as a hero; in the other, 
asa god. ‘The one terminates in historic embellishment, and the other 
in fable and mythology. 

There is something so commanding in the exercise of more than or- 
dinary abilities of whatever description, that the mind almost uncon- 
sciously pays their possessor adoration, Among an unlettered people, 
the account of some martial or physical exploit is left to tradition — It 
passes from mouth to mouth; the more wondertul only is remembered, 
knough is known to excite surprise. Each repetition increases its 
amount. Imagination fills up the picture. ‘The exploit is associated 
with a being superhuman. An ordinary hero has become mythic, and 
passes to posterity ademi-god. What but this gave polytheistic Greece 
and Rome a full supply of gods’? And what are Odin and Thor, but 
great men deified in the memory and imagination of worshipers ’ 

Almost the same thing is effected in a highly civilized age in a dia- 
metrically opposite manner. By chance one possessed of power and 
intluence becomes the patron of genius and learning. Le collects about 
him men of letters. ‘They receive from him support and encourage- 
ment and favor. In return, they are lavish of panegyric. ‘The praise 
of Augustus is the theme of every song. ‘The literature of the day is 
made the depository of their encomiums. ‘Those who come after bow 
to the author's genius. Man, and events of which he treats, have a pe- 
culiar charm. What was otherwise of little interest 1s thus made the 
object of study and admiration. ‘The historian collects the hitherto 
scattered and unconnected rays. His descriptions glow with their con- 
centrated light. What would have been left in inglorious silence but for 
this, has become world renowned. A name is “ fast fixed in the abyss 
of time,” without half the claim that others have, which, from the want 
of such favoring circumstances, are sunk in the bottomless gulf of ob- 
livion. 

But this is not only true of the two extremes of life, but of all its 
stages. ‘Though the cringing sycophancy of genius should not conse- 
crate mediocrity ; though stupidity and superstition should not endow 
frail mortal with Godlike excellence and power, yet the imagination 
and fancy have ample field. ‘The inclination to exalt meets with every 
encouragement in the constitution of our nature. Its effects are neither 
confined to a rude age nor a highly cultivated people. [ts principles 
and their operations are universal. At all times, those on whom Fame 
smiles, not only have their own faults concealed, but receive them- 
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selves the honor belonging to less successful worshipers. She keeps 
upon the earth a continued sunset. She throws a halo of glory only 
around those who reach the summit of her hill. Mist and darkness 
cover its sides, while perpetual sunshine, dancing and playing upon ite 
top, renders it conspicuous from afar. 

Let us consider the manner in which this is accomplished more in 
detail. One possessed of really ennobling qualities has produced a fa- 
vorable impression. His conduct has been magnanimous and humane. 
His acts have tended to benefit his race ‘The world is better for his 
having lived in it. Admiration and gratitude dispose the mind to look 
only on the bright side of his character. ‘The mellowing medium of 
love renders still more conspicuous his virtues, but softens down and 
lessens all his faults. He stands most prominent among the great men 
of his age. His name is used as a landmark on the turnpike of the 
past. It comes to designate the period of his existence. Minor men 
are forgotten. He alone is remembered. We naturally associate the 
events of the age with him. We unconsciously ascribe to him all its 
more remarkable traits. It has been an age of glorious deeds. We 
give him the honor of them all. It has been noted for changes great and 
beneficial to the world. We readily consider him their cause. 1|m- 
provements have been made. We think he has made them. We con- 
solidate the labor and experience of a long course of years into his life. 
We make his creative genius alone to have accomplished that for 
which the events of many ages had been preparing. Distance blends 
other’s achievements with his own, and the microscopic lens of Time 
enormously magnifies their shadows on the spectrum of the present. It 
is thus that in all ages and in all conditions the few have usurped that 
“ certain portion of uncertain paper” which rightfully belonged to the 
many. 

enw often contributes to the same result. In every day life we 
see how much it influences the reputation of men. Like charity, it co- 
vers a multitude of sins. Wealth, office, power—what are they often but 
screens to many unwarrantable things done in their pursuit? Its effects 
upon posthumous fame are equally apparent. Actions appear but as the 
events to which they are joined. Failure is thought a sure indication 
of the want of worth. ‘Those only who bring their undertakings to a 
prosperous termination, receive the praise due to their merits. When 
we reflect that this is often the result of chance; that the best laid 
en fail from the merest accident ; that things which could not have 

en foreseen by the highest earthly wisdom will thus rob men of de- 
served laurels ; while, on the other hand, good luck consecrates the 
most hair-brained designs ; and often we succeed as much by the “tal- 
ents we want, as those that we have ;” it must be acknowledged, we 
think, that success is no just criterion of worth. Yet it is almost the 
only passport to fame. It constitutes the distinction between the deep- 
est policy and the highest folly. It makes one act rash—another judi- 
cous and wise. It renders one person infamous as a rebel—another 
immortal as a patriot. Who shall say it does not help to swell the fame 
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of a Washington? or that failure is not one main cause of the infamy 
heaped upon the memory of a Shay’ 

Nowhere, perhaps, is the partiality of fame in this respect more con- 
spicuous, than in the provinces of science and invention. Here too 
those who succeed receive all the commendation. How great the in- 
justice of this will be seen trom the followmg considerations. ‘The 
highest conceptions of the human mind seldom come by intuition as it 
were, and at once. ‘They have never sprung Minerva-like into full 
growth and perfect proportion. They are not prodigies of miraculous 
creation; but are rather produced by the more natural laws of grad- 
ual growth. ‘The most important truths in science are not thought out, 
even by a single mind. No intellect, unaided and unassisted, ever 
developed all the facts relating to any one of them. ‘They were disco- 
vered by the united exertions of many minds. ‘They were brought to 
light by successive and slowly following steps. Co-operators afford 
each other many profitable suggestions. ‘lhe knowledge of those who 
have gone before is made available ; the final result is but the union of 
all these. 

The same is true of the most valuable improvements in machinery. 
They too are perfected by almost insensible gradations. ‘lhey are pro- 
gressive refinements upon and generalization of previously acquired facts. 
They are brought about by successive approximations. For years there 
has usually been an increased interest upon the subject. ‘The unsuccess- 
ful attempts of some prevent those who come alter from wasting their 
labors upon useless experiments. ‘The half favorable results of others 
give hints, by uniting and combining which, the one favored by Heaven 
to pluck the flower of success is guided and assisted in his own investi- 
gations. What we complain of is, that he should monopolize most of the 
honor. ‘Those who have gone before, serving as stepping-stones, hardly 
ever have their merits acknowledged. ‘They are swallowed up by those 
they have helped on to their eminence, as inland brooks are lost in the 
main of waters—or lesser lights obscured by the sun's glory. ‘The 
wren is fabled to have surpassed the eagle, in a contest to see which 
could reach the greater height, by keeping under his wing till he was 
at his utmost elevation, and then darting from her safe retreat just above 
him. It is thus that the successful discoverer and inventor is often 
borne aloft beneath the pinions of another's genius, to soar from thence 
but a span above him, and for this to receive the homage and reverence 
of all coming ages. 

This is wrong, every way wrong. He who originates is surrounded 
with more perplexities ; he encounters more obstacles. ‘Those who 
follow but combine the experiments of others. They apply existing 
truths. They put previously discovered ideas into successtyl opera- 
tion. They make little if any addition of their own. Hence they are 
deserving of less praise. Because it is more difficult to begin than 
continue, the first step is more meritorious than all the after strides. 

These are some of the ways in which the injustice of fame is pro- 
duced. Her violation of right is equally apparent in many other par- 
ticulars. She confines the title great, the prize that all generous na- 
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tures strive after, to those whose nights were spent in planning and their 
days in working the misery and ruin of men. Whose are the names 
most prominent on the pages of history’ whose the deeds most distin. 
guished ’—those most applauded ! Are they not the deeds of warriors 
and conquerors—those whom pride and pomp have disguised! ‘The 
magnitude of their guilt prevents our conceiving of its enormity. Had 
it been insignificant, what we now applaud as heroic we might then 
have stigmatized as crime, Or, granting that their acts were praise- 
worthy, what surety have we that they alone deserve all the honor? 
How do we know that an impartial examination will not show others 
entitled to some of it’ Predecessors, perhaps, who cleared the ground 
on which they built, sowed the harvest that they gathered; or minis- 
ters and advisers it may be, but the recollection of whom is now lost. 

This leads us to consider our subject in another point of view. How 
small the proportion of those to whom Fame has assigned a place in her 
temple! Can it be imagined that they are the only great and wise men 
who have ever existed! Have not others possessed talents or per- 
formed actions that equally entitle them to remembrance? How many 
on the waves of excitement and anarchy have risen to the highest pin- 
nacle of renown! How few by quiet and unassuming usefulness have 
emerged from obscurity and neglect! 

Our limits will not permit us to pursue farther this topic. Enough 
has been adduced to prove all that we intended—enough to show that 
the rewards of fame are made to depend on accidental coincidences, 
Did merit alone adjust her balance, we should find an altogether differ- 
ent result. Many who have built the structures of their own fame from 
the ruins of others, would see them vanish like castles of enchantment, 
when their borrowed materials were returned ; while in very truth per- 
haps the noblest building of them all would be found amid the rubbish 
of time, when justice had cleared from around it the overshadowing 
masses, and disclosed to view its own natural symmetry and beauty. 


APPEARANCE versus WORTH. 
A TALE. 


by J. W. 


CHAPTER VII. 


CAPTAIN FOSTER KREVISITETH HIS HOME. 


Game for me, I swanney! Now, I guess, I'll take another cup of 
tea, if you've no objections, Miss Hetty, a leetle,—just a drop of that 
ere out of the bottle in it too, if you please,” said a portly, jolly-faced 
man of forty or thereabouts, to a sprightly, sharp-visaged dame, some 
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ten years his senior, as he declared his victory, and laid down 
the cards with which they had been beguiling the ume. ‘They were 
sitting in the kitchen of a large and handsome mansion in the town of 
S., in Massachusetts, and appeared to be enjoving the good things of 
this life after the most approved fashion. ‘The tire burned brightly and 
cheerfully upon the hearth, a pot of tea was drawing vpon the coals, 
and a black bottle, out of which they occasionally solaced themselves, 
sat upon the table. An old man, whose gray locks and bent form de- 
clared him in his dotage, sat dozing unnoticed by the fire. 

The woman poured out the tea for her companion, and filled a cup 
for herself. “ It is very nice now, ai'nt it, George?’ said she, as she 
sipped from her saucer, and looked very lovingly across the table at the 
man. 

“It is that,” he answered, “and you're the one that knows how to 
make it, | guess. Now this way of doin’ business is what | calls com- 
fort, Miss Hetty, and my sayin’ is, take itas you go along. Some folks 
is always a grumblin’ and foreseein’ trouble, but | say,time enough when 
it comes, take comfort while you can.” And, as if to show how com- 
fortable some people might make themselves on a bleak November day, 
he got up and added more fuel to the fire, and stirred it up into a bright 
blaze, so that it roared up the chimney and threw out a ruddy light 
that made all look pleasant within. 

“Yes, Miss Hetty,” said he, resuming his seat, and settling himself 
down into an easy position, “ this is comfort, not excitin’ to be sure, not 
dangerous, but quiet, safe, substantial comfort, such as always makes 
me feel kinder religious, without stoppin’ to think nothin’ about it.”’ 

“Yes, George,” answered Miss Hetty, looking up to the ceiling, 
with Christian resignation depicted in her countenance, “ we should be 
thankful for all these blessin’s, and,” she continued, bringing her eyes 
back with another loving look upon the face of her companion, * | hope 
you don’t forget who got you this situation, George '” 

“IT guess not, I guess not,” said he, with great solemnity of tone and 
manner, as he laid his hand upon his heart, * while this ‘ere vital keeps 
a beatin’, | can’t forget you, no more than the American eagle can forget 
liberty. Miss Hetty,” he continued, while the woman fixed her eyes 
again upon the ceiling, with an expression which seemed to say, 
‘Praise me, I am a poor, weak, erring creature, | know ; but | am bet- 
ter than most mortals.’ ‘ Miss Hetty, we men would be poor creatures 
in this world without the other sex ; a woman is—is a—a—a woman— 
isa woman, Miss Hetty, and there ain't nothin’ else like her in this 
world :” and leaving Miss Hetty to decide, within her own breast, 
whether to say, that a woman is like no other of God's creatures, is 
praise or dispraise, he stirred the fire again, and sipped his tea for a 
long time with great good nature, 

“ How's the old gent, in there ’” said he, at length, breaking the si- 
lence. 

“ Wal,” she answered, “ about the same, but rather failin’; he won't 
hold out long.” 

“Has he promised you yet” asked the man. 
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“Yes,” she answered, “and it’s all down in black and white ; the 
lawyer was up here this morning ; it’s put in the will that I’m to have 
it, if the young one don’t come back afore he dies. I couldn't get it 
any other way; very childish like, and he’s afeard of me, | think, 
and | can do e’enamost any thing with him; but I couldn't get it out of 
his head but what the young scapegrace would come back yet.” 

“ Wal, you don't believe he will, though ?” asked the man, eagerly. 

“ No, no, in course not,” she answered, “ bless your soul, he’s 
to other place afore this.—There, there, he’s ringin’ his bell agin ; 
deary me, how much trouble he is.” But, although she knew that the 
summons was for her, she did not move; and it was repeated several 
times, without any attention being paid to it. At length, with an ex- 
clamation of impatience, she got up, and, passing through a hall, opened 
the door which led into the parlor. An old man was sitting close be- 
fore the fire, as if endeavoring to impart warmth to his cold blood from 
the artificial heat; his hair was white, and his forehead was wrinkled 
with care and age, for he had already passed the usual limit of human 
life, and entered beyond the boundary of threescore years and ten. 

“ Hetty,” said he, in a subdued tone, as the woman entered. 

“ What do you wish, sir?” she asked, in a querulous manner. 

“ What time is it, Hetty?” said he, soothingly. 

“ Why, sir,” she answered, “ it’s e’enamost four o'clock ; you have 
made me come in three times to tell you this afternoon, and | wanted 
to wind the clock up.” 

“ Well, well, Hetty,” he answered, ‘‘ never mind ;—only four! dear 
me, how slowly the time passes! What shall I do, Hetty ?” 

“ Deary me,” she muttered to herself, without making him any an- 
swer, “he’s all the while aaskin’ that, and sayin’ he’s lonely ; one of 
these days he'll be for gettin’ some young creetur here to palaver around 
him, and order me about ; but I won’t stay, that | won't.” 

“ Won't stay ?” said he, looking up, as his ear caught the last words, 
“ you would not go and leave me, would you?) What did I say’ | 
did not mean to offend you, Hetty ; don’t be angry, there's a good wo- 
man.” 

“ Well, never mind,” she answered, in a tone that, under the cir- 
cumstances, was wonderfully forgiving, “I ain’t one to la any 
thing. Do you want any thing, sir?” she asked, as she held the door- 
knob in her hand. 

“ No, nothing, nothing,” he answered, “ you may go ;” and, aie 
around again in his chair, he resumed his solitary watch. Poor ol 
man! how pitiful and friendless he looked! In the melancholy days 
of his life, he was alone, and he felt lonely ; the day was cold and 
dréary, and his spirit partook of all its influence. The sun broke 
through the clouds in the west, and shone into the room ; but its rays 
were cold and dull, and they reminded him of his own cheerless de- 
cline. He rose from his chair, and walked feebly to the window, and 
gazed out for a while, but finally resumed his seat with a deep sigh, 
and the tears one after another trickled down his pale cheeks. 
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The opening of a door at length roused him again, and, without look- 
ing around, he asked, * Who's there ’ is that you, Hetty !” 

“ Thank Heaven, he lives yet!” answered a broken voice, and stag- 
gering, rather than walking across the fluor, Foster fell upon his knees 
by the side of his father, and buried his face in his lap. 

“ My father, my father!” he sobbed, “ forgive me, forgive me '” 

“Who are you, man, and what would you have ’” asked the old 
man, starting from his chair in alarm. 

“Oh, my God !” he answered, “ can sin and misery so change the 
form, as to make a father forget his own son’? | am your son, your 
own son, father ; do you not know me? will you not take me back ’” 

“ My son, my son ’”” said the old man, in bewilderment, as he fixed 
his rayless eyes upon him, “no, no, that can't be: he will come; I 
shall see him before I die ; but you are not he, oh, no.” 

“But Lam, I am your son,” answered Charles, with all the agony 
he felt in his heart evinced in his tones. “ Look at me; see, sir. 1 
know that | deserve to be discarded and thrust from your presence ; but 
for the sake of mercy do not disown your own flesh and blood. Say 
that you know me.” 

“Oh, no, no,” he answered, with a sorrowful shake of his head, “ I 
shall know my son when | see him; you are not he : he is slight and 
young, and his cheek is red, and his eyes, they are like yours, to be 
sure ; but you are not he: oh, no; I shall know him.” 

The poor old man had for long years dwelt upon the image of his 
boy as he had seen him last, and such, without any alteration, he ima- 
gined he would return to him. 

“Oh, how could I have thought to see him thus!” sobbed Charles, 
in despair; “he will not, cannot know me. But my mother, sir, 
where is she? she will remember me; a mother never forgets her 
child.” 

“Your mother!” answered the father. “1 know naught of her; 
but, alas! I can tell Aim a sorry tale when he comes, how his poor 
mother grieved and died, and how’ — 

“ Did you call, sir’” interrupted Miss Hetty, who made her appear- 
ance in a rather more hasty manner than she had intended. She had 
been listening with the door ajar, and stretching eagerly forward to 
catth every word, lost her balance, and had to step into the room to re- 
cover herself. 

“No, I did not call,” he answered, “ but come in, Hetty; here is a 
man that would call himself my son: he is crazy, I think, Hetty.” 

“ Lack-a-day !” exclaimed the lady, holding up her hands in real or 
feigned astonishment, “did he dare to try to make you believe that? 
Bless your heart! I've seen Master Charles many atime ; that feller 
isn't a bit like him, not a bit.” 

“ Well, I told him not,” he answered, “ | told him not,—he had better 
g0, Hetty ; he thought to impose on me because I am old ; he must go.” 

“Yes, I should think as much,” said the termagant, turning fiercely 
around upon Charles, “ young man, you'd better up duds and pack; we 
don't allow such as you here.” 
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He did not hear her: his eyes were fixed upon his father, and he was 
lost in thought. 

“ Come, why don't you tramp?” said she, pushing him on the shoul. 
der. 

“ What would you have, woman ?” he asked, turning around in slight 
anger. 

“What would | have?” she answered; “ give me none of your 
crazy looks; I'll have you go, and that quicker too. Now go, will ye’ 
will ye go?” she almost shrieked, as she brandished her fists in his 
face. 

A month before, Foster would have pitched her out of the room for 
her pains ; but now, he restrained his anger, and only answered, “ No, 
old woman, | shall not leave my father’s house, until at least he orders 
me: who are you, that take such airs upon yourself?” 

“Who amt? Old woman! Oh dear, oh dear cried the shrew, 
skipping about, half crazed with anger, and hardly knowing whether to 
dash at her enemy and tear his eyes out, or hurl the tongs at his head ; 
but there was something about his looks that awed and restrained her, 
and with a Marry come up! you wretch, you villain, you—you—you 
feller you!” she dashed across the room, and opening the door, called 
to the man in the kitchen, as well as her choking voice would allow 
her, * Geo, Geo—George, come here, quick. Here’s a imposture, a— 
abusin’ us and threatenin’ to kill us, and knockin’ me about: come 
quick, or we will all be turned out of house and home.” 

“ Hey-day, hey-day !” said the burly wight, as he entered, followed 
by the old man who had been sleeping before the kitchen fire, “ what's 
in the wind now ? what are you doing here, hey, sir?” 

“Tam here of my own right,” answered Foster, drawing himself 
proudly up to his full height, * and | warn you not to interfere. Things 
are come to a pretty pass, indeed, if a son is to be thrust by hirelings 
from under his own father’s roof.” 

* High-te-tity!” answered the man, in derision, “ you can’t come 
that game over us—-catch old birds with chaff: come, prove that, 
where's your writin's ? where’s your docyments ’” 

Foster did not deign to make him any reply, and he continued, 
“Come, come, you can’t stay here; you haven't fools to deal with, 
you'd better trudge without any more to do; if gentle means won't do, 
force must.” 

“ Silence, sir!” answered Foster, angrily. “ If my father discards 
me, and bids me leave his house, | go freely ; but if not, you cannot 
force me from his side.” 

“Can't hey, can’t?” said the man, advancing towards him. 

“Stand back, sir, stand back!” answered Foster ; “ beware 
you use any violence: [ will rot be tampered with.” 

“Don't talk that way to me,” he retorted, “ you'll not bully me off 
so. George Smith don’t have the name of bein’ the stoutest man in 
S., to be seared by a whipper snapper dandy like you,” and stepping 
forward, he placed his hand upon bis shoulder, to force him from the 
house ; but scarcely had he touched him, when he received a blow 
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that would have felled a giant, and reeling back, he stumbled upon 
the old man, whom Foster then discovered for the first time, and bore 
him to the =—= “ Poor fellow!” said Charles, springing forward 
and raising him in his arms, “ are you hurt, Peter?” 

“Ah, ah!” exclaimed the old man, without regarding the question, 
“1 know that voice, it is—it is Master Charles: let me look at vou, sir: 
come nearer to the light ; my poor old eyes are dim, and | cannot see 
you well ;” and leading him to the window, he gazed into his tace for 
a long time in silence, and then, as a gleam of pleasure lit up his coun- 
tenance, he stripped up the sleeve of his coat, and fixed his eves ea- 
getly upon his arm. There, there!” he exclaimed in ecstasy ; | see 
it, | can see better than I've seen before for years. Look there, sir, 
look there !” he continued, drawing him back to his father’s chair, “ look, 
there is the name | pricked on his arm myself—C. F. He made me do 
it; blessed be the day, | remember it well. ‘The F was larger than 
the C, and he laughed at me—he laughed at the old man,” and the 

t fellow cried for joy, as the proof, so indisputable to him, was 
brought to light. 

It was some time before Charles could persuade his father of his iden- 
tity; ‘twas hard to bring his waning intellect to understand that the boy 
whose image he had so long cherished in his heart must in time have 
been transformed to the man, and the chattering old housekeeper increased 
the trouble, by continually suggesting new doubts, But, on the other 
hand, Peter was confident that the stranger was no other than the long- 
lost son, and his assurance did much to convince the father, for he had 
served long and faithfully in the family, and had gained the esteem and 
confidence of the oldman. At length, little by little, the light dawned 
upon his reason ; long-forgotten circumstances, that could be known to 
no one but Charles, were recalled, and with them the features and ex- 
pressions of his son’s countenance seemed once more to grow familiar. 
When at last convinced that the long-lost one, his only child, was really 
with him, it seemed as if he could not sufficiently enjoy his presence, 
Good old man! age, instead of having rendered him sour and morose, 
had mellowed his heart, and he forgot the pangs and bitter trouble his 
son had caused him, and thought only how dearly he loved him. He 
would sit for hours gazing upon his face, and listening to the little an- 
ecdotes suited to his childish mind, which he related. But his happiness 
was not of long continuance ; his lamp of life was almost spent ; and day 
by day he grew more and more weak in mind and body, and at last, one 
afternoon, as he sat with his son's hand clasped in his, telling of the 
happy days they would spend the coming summer, when the warm sun 
and pleasant air should have renewed his strength, the flickering flame 
went out. He breathed his last without a struggle, and when his body 
was consigned to the earth, the poor and the unfortunate and the father- 
less were there, to testify with their tears how good and kind he had 
been in life. 

After performing the last sad duties to his father’s remains, Foster 
made haste to return to Wilmington, for his stay had already been pro- 
tracted beyond his original intention; and then the old family mansion, 
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whose doors had been open to high and low for forty years, was closed, 
for the housekeeper and her companion had absconded several days be- 
fore, with all the movables of value upon which they could lay their hands. 

The first care of Fuster after arriving at the city was to hasten to the 
house of Col. Miller. Vague apprehensions of coming trouble and dis- 
appointment had taken possession of his mind, and he was eager to sat- 
isfy his doubts. [lis fears proved groundless. Mary received him with 
every demonstration of love and joy at his return, and again he felt 
happy—happy as he had not been for years before, while they planned 
alll for the future. He informed her of the incidents of his visit 
to his native place, and she, on the other hand, told him of the manner 
in which she had conducted, during his absence, to release herself from 
her previous engagement. In the first place, she had written a long 
letter to him, to whom she was affianced, informing him candidly of the 
state of her feelings, pleading her youth for her previous want of dis- 
crimination and foresight, and asking directly to be released from her 
engagement. ‘Then, what she dreaded most, she had an interview with 
her father. The old soldier was the soul of honor, and for a long time 
he stood out stoutly against giving his consent to any conduct which he 
deemed so unfeeling and disgraceful; but her tears and entreaties at 
length persuaded him to yield to what she convinced him was her only 
means of happiness, and he reluctantly gave his consent to her, to act 
as she thought best in the matter. 

As Foster was leaving, she placed in his hands the letter which she 
had received from Bissel in answer to hers. He imprinted a kiss upon 
her warm cheek as he bade her good night, with a promise to renew his 
visit on the morrow, and returning to his lodgings, locked the door, to 
prevent interruption, and sat down to read the letter, It was addressed 
to ‘Miss Mary Miller,’ and ran as follows : 

‘Your letter has been received, and | could never have believed that 
its contents were written in seriousness, had not your previous conduct 
led me to anticipate something of the kind. I sit down to answer your 
request in a few words, and with all calmness, for the passion is past. 
| am composed now, and can write as | think. You are discharged 
from your engagement ; | will not say one word to urge you to retract 
your last step, for, were you willing, | could never take as the partner 
of my bosom one who has so tampered with my best affections, and 
proved herself so fickle and inconsistent. No one, I am sure, can love 
you more truly than Idid. It is past; but, in that you were once dear 
to me, | grieve for the futal course you have chosen, for with so unpro- 
pitious a commencement, yours, I fear, will prove a troubled voyage of 
life. ‘The love that is kindled by every new object cannot be deep or 
lasting, and will never for a long time prove true to any. One yeat 
from your last birthday we were to have been united. May you at that 
time be no less happy than you are now. When we meet hereafter, I 
request that it may be as strangers. E. B’ 

He had hardly finished reading the last line, when a loud knocking 


was heard at the door. He opened it, when a thick-set, coarse looking 
man walked into the room. 
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“ What is your business with me, sir ’” he asked, asthe man closed 
the door, and, leaning with his back against it, took a deliberate survey 
of the room, and then of the vecupant. 

“This is Captain Emmerson ?” said the man, nodding his head famil- 
iarly, and smiling with delight, as if he had stumbled upon an old and 
very dear acquaintance. 

“Yes, that is my ttle,” answered Foster, “ be so good as to state 

our business.” 

“ Well, now,” said the man, settling himself in a very easy posture 
upon one leg, and thrusting out the other foot, while he drew outa huge 
plug of ‘ nail rod’ from his pocket, and bit off something like two inches 
from the end, “ well, now, I just want you to be very quiet, while I tell 
you the news, ‘cause they’s seven fellers outside a waitin’ to pitch on 
ye, if you say boo, You ain't Captain Emmerson, nor Captain Emmer- 
daughter, nor nothin’ else but Captain Foster. [| ain't one to palaver 
and break it soft to such a feller as you: so I just say, | come to arrest 
you in behalf of the people.” 

An innocent man would have laughed at such an announcement, thus 
given; but Foster started up in amazement, and stared wildly about, as 
if seeking some means of escape, as he exclaimed, “ How ! for what?” 

“Oh, nothin’,” answered the unfeeling officer with a sneer, “ only 
piracy, that’s all. I’ve got the warrant in my pocket, if you want to 
feast your eyes upon the docyment.” 

Foster’s first thought was to make a desperate resistance, and die, 
rather than leave the house ; but it then occurred to him that the arrest 
must be merely upon suspicion ; his men were all far away, and there 
was not a soul who could testify against him. 

“ Well, my good friend,” said he, * looking up, as his countenance 
brightened, * there is some mistake here, | perceive. 1 will willingly 
go with you before a magistrate, and settle this business at once.” 

But, notwithstanding his readiness, the officer seemed to think there 
was some danger of his making an effort to escape ; for he sent two of 
his followers to walk a little way before them, while two other stout fel- 
lows brought up the rear, and thus they took up their line of march for 
the office of the magistrate, by whom the warrant had been issued. Ar- 
rived there, Foster entered with an air of assurance, and was about to 
demand a prompt examination, when, to his horror and amazement. his 
eye fell upon the negro whom he had thrown from the rocks of Kidd's 
island. He had thought his body long since buried in the deep, and 
here he had risen, as it were from the dead, to bear witness against 
him. Oh, Justice, how sure are thy ends! How piercing thy ken, 
how difficult to be escaped by guilt! Providence has not gathered men 
into communities without conferring upon them the means of safeguard, 
and here, as everywhere, we see his hand busy in its silent workings, 
to guide, to counsel, and protect. Did this guilty being imagine that 
he could escape altogether, and live the remainder of his life in peace 
and happiness ’—that after scattering to the wind, he should reap his 
harvest in sunshine and calm ’—that he might break away from every 
law of mercy and right, and rum riot in sin, and yet wash away, with 
one tear of secret penitence, years of guilt’? Vain hope! What al- 
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ways has been always must be. Truth must come to light ; iniquity 
must be requited ; and Ile who said, “ The way of the transgressor is 
hard,” has shown by all his acts that it cannot but apply to the pun- 
ishment of this world. 

Lest the reader should think there was something of the marvelous 
in the reappearance of the negro, we will go back and state, in a few 
words, the manner of his escape. When he fell, hurled from the cliff 
by the hand of his passionate master, his fall upon the flying jib-boom 
of the brig stunned him for a moment, but the water received him again, 
and swimming quietly around the side of the vessel and out of the cove, 
he passed around the island, and scrambled up the rocks upon the other 
side. Here he sat for awhile to recover himself, and then, searching 
about, found the dry branch of a tree, which he launched into the bay, 
and by its aid, the tide being favorable, in the course of a couple of 
hours, reached the shore of the main land, and on the following day 
went up to Wilmington in search of employment. Here he had noticed 
Foster, and in revenge for the ill treatment he had received from him, 
laid the information against him, which resulted in the arrest we have 
described. 

‘The unexpected sight of the informer totally unmanned the criminal ; 
his face became of a livid hue, his lips twitched convulsively, the very 
muscles lost their power, and he sunk upon a chair, the very picture of 
conscious guilt. When the magistrate would have interrogated him, he 
started up and answered in despair, “ Remand me, I am guilty ; to pris- 
on, to prison. ‘The sea has sent its dead to curse me. Would to God 
I could die this moment!” No further testimony was required, and he 
was ordered away. ‘The place of his confinement was in the city jail, 
and a gloomy place it was indeed ; down beneath the earth, in a dark 
cell, where the cold damp collected in drops upon the wall, and slimy 
earth-worms came out of the chinks and crept upon the floor; and 
where the air smelt of the grave, and the light was like that of night, and 
fitly too, for, withthe wretches who were confined here, all within was 
night and darkness. He was chained to the wall, and through the live- 
long night he crouched upon his miserable pallet in one corner, while 
all the furies of the passions preyed upon his mind. ‘Towards morning 
he became more calm, and with the return of collected thought his res- 
olution was taken—he would not live to glut the appetite of the law; 
he would not be gibbeted between heaven and earth, a mockery for men 
to jeer and wag their heads upon. Aye, justice for once should be 
robbed of her due—he will kill himself! With him, to resolve was to 
do. He stopped breathing; poor wretch! he could notdie so. Again 
and again the attempt was made, but with the throes of death nature 
would assert her right—life would return. ‘Then, in an effort to stran- 
gle himself, he pressed the chain which bound his hands to his throat, 
and then he almost succeeded, but in the moment of success his strength 
failed again, and with the agony of departing life his arms fell to the 
ground. But he did not give over yet: panting, he again raised his 
arms, and thrusting his right hand behind his head, brought it with a 
convulsive effort in front upon the other side, and thus the chain was 


brought so tight that the links were almost buried in the flesh; his tongue 
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protruded, black and swollen, from his mouth ; his eyes, all bloodshot, 
started from their sockets, and after an awful struggle the deed was fin- 
ished ; the measure of his iniquity was full, and, uobidden, he stood be- 
fore the judgment-seat of his Maker. 

We might here, perhaps, with great benefit to the young of both sexes, 
descant on the warning tones of age and experience, upon the folly of 
judging by appearances, and the dangers that continually surround those 
who live and act with no fixed rule of principle to guide their conduct. 
But do not start, kind reader; we will not trouble you now with our ideas 
of either ethics or religion; let us but glance at the remaining char- 
acters of our tale, and we have done. ‘The worthy young physician 
possessed too much good sense to grieve long for one, who, he was per- 
suaded, was totally unworthy of his regard. He continued to mingle 
in company as usual, and in about a year after the events we have re- 
lated, paid his addresses to another lady, and was accepted. She did 
not, perhaps, pessess all the shining beauty of the first, but “ virtue is 
beauty,” and with her the charms of mind and heart were more than 
sufficient to win the admiration of the good, and render the love that 
was bestowed upon her lasting. 

Mary Miller became the by-word of the town. ‘The story of her in- 
constancy spread like wildfire through all classes, and its result was the 
subject of the most unfeeling ridicule. More from necessity perhaps 
than choice, she retired from society, and became a perfect man-hater. 
She is still living, a shrill, scolding old maid, surrounded by all the com- 


forts of wealth, yet deriving no comfort from them She takes no plea- 
sure but in the rearing of cats, and is so disagreeable to every one 
around her, that a servant will seldom stay more than three days in her 
house. Success to her in her useful employment. 


SONNET. 
“THE EVE OF ST. AGNES.” 


On, sweet St. Agnes’ Eve! a harmony 
Is ringing from thy silver-throated lines, — 
Which, like a net, around my spirit twines : 
A fairy net, whose threads are ecstasy. 
Where’er I turn, thy footsteps follow me ; 
Where’er I look, thy bright eye on me shines. 
What thoughts! what words! sweet fruit, on sweeter vines! 
Luxuriant—as the flowers of Arcady. 
Bright—as an oak upon the mountain side, 
Which wears the ice-gemm'd robes by Winter given ; 
O'er which the Moon keeps watch from arching heaven ; 
While countless stars adown their pathway glide, 
And rest upon its crown. Oh, Poet, riven 
‘Too soon from earth! sweet Fancy was thy bride 
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THE STUDY OF HUMAN NATURE. 


To know the world means, it has been said, to be able to escape its 
dupers, and practice upon its dupes. Now why should such an occu- 
pation be necessary ! and why should it win from us, as it unquestion- 
ably does, a certain quality and measure of praise’ Clearly for this 
reason ; the requisite degree of knowledge upon the subject for en- 
abling us to accomplish our purposes by wisdom, does not exist in 
society, and therefore, we are constrained to use cunning for knowl- 
edge, and craft for wisdom. We have not learned enough to enable 
us to convince, and therefore go about to cajole. Searcely one ina 
hundred realizes the meaning of the phrase “ man of the world ;” the 
words are familiar, and are often uttered without a thought of their 
expressiveness. [t describes one who has seen much of life in all its 
various aspects, who has mingled with men in all countries, and under 
all circumstances ; who has watched with a vigilant eye all that has 
passed under his observation; who has carefully examined and tho- 
roughly scrutinized the materials thus afforded him, and deducing gen- 
eral principles has stored them away in a retentive memory in readiness 
to come at his bidding, and do him good service. In common language, 
he understands human nature. Such a gift, even in the hands of the 
unprincipled and otherwise contemptible, confers upon its possessor a 
vast power, and secures for him a certain degree of respect and admi- 
ration. 

If, under such circumstances, a knowledge of human nature appear 
to be an object worthy of desire, it will seem infinitely more so when 
seen in the noble, the high-minded, the virtuous. When wielded by 
the man of lofty aims and earnest purpose, it becomes an instrument of 
tremendous power, indeed the grand secret of success. 

It teaches the statesman what laws are required by his countrymen, 
and how to adapt those laws to their peculiar character and habits. 
What motives to suggest, what feelings to appeal to in order to secure 
their approbation and support of his measures. In a word, it instructs 
him how to gain and maintain his ascendancy over the multitude. 
Without it, the warrior would be incapable of securing the affection of 
his soldiers, or of arousing their courage at the moment of battle. He 
would be ignorant of the best modes of availing himself of his own 
advantages and diminishing those of his enemy. He would be desti- 
tute of one of the fundamental qualities of a good general. Strip the 
poet of his knowledge of human nature, and his thoughts at once be- 
come too high even for his own comprehension, or too low for that of 
any one else, or too indifferent for either. Deprive Webster of his 
knowledge of man, and the magician is powerless. Rob Washington 
of the same quality, and the giant becomes a mere man. ‘Take it from 
Wordsworth, and the harp of the sweet singer is broken. It is impor- 
tant to all—to the educated, thinking mind it is indispensable. 

We are, then, naturally led to inquire how is it to be attained. We 
can conceive of but three ways in which such knowledge may be ac- 
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quired, by observation, by experience, and by the careful, diligent study 
of ourselves. It is often thought that the desired information can be 
obtained only, or at least principally by observation and experience. 
We shall attempt to show the fallacy of this supposition. 

There are numerous arguments which might be adduced in proof 
that observation will not furnish us with a satisfactory or even more 
than a very meagre knowledge of human nature. A knowledge of an 
subject implies, and necessarily involves, an acquaintance with it in al 
its relations and bearings. ‘The man who should attempt to trace out 
human nature through all its ramifications, who should presume to in- 
vestigate the character of each and all the children of Adam—that 
“multitude whom no man can number’’—would impose upon himself a e 
task compared with which that of Sisyphus was mere child's play. 
But, it will be answered, such labor is unnecessary, the student of hu- 
man nature need not investigate every character; let him examine a 
few and he will obtain the characteristics of the whole race, for the 
“ myriad-minded” declares that “ one touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin.” In spite of such high authority, we believe that charac- 
ters and natures are as numerous as the individuals of the race, that 
mind differs from mind as “ clay and clay differs in dignity,” that one 
resembles another very nearly in the same manner that light resembles 
darkness. An acquaintance with the character of one person by no 
means involves an understanding of that of another. Nor indeed is 
the former of very great assistance in obtaining the latter. The prin- 
ciples derived from the study of one individual may be correct so far as 
they go, but unfortunately they apply only to that case. A moment's 
reflection will convince any one that scarcely any two persons will act 
in the same manner under the same circumstances ; or, if they should, 
they would not be actuated by the same motives. There ate innumer- 
able differences arising from nature, education, habits, and inclination. 
But even allowing a considerable degree of similarity to exist, there 
are almost insurmountable difficulties in the way of arriving at a just 
estimate of the few cases selected as representatives of the race. It 
is often, perhaps we might say generally, impossible to discover the 
motives which actually give rise to action. Appearances are often de- 


ceitful. 


“It is the bright day that brings forth the adder, 
And that craves wary walking.” 


Secret influences are frequently at work, and causes operate which 
are unknown even to the subject of them. But there is another and 
far greater obstacle— 


«Tis too much proved, that with devotion’s visage, 
And pious action, we do sugar o'er 
The devil himself.” 


All men are hypocrites. We are not so entirely destitute of all 
confidence in poor, weak, human nature as to be willing to assert that 
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all men are intentionally so. But we should rather say that it is a wise 
regulation of Providence, that every man is prompted almost uncon- 
sciously to conceal some of his thoughts and feelings, even from his 
dearest friends. It would seem almost impossible for the most accurate 
observer to derive a satisfactory knowledge of human nature from the 
study of those who act from motives, either unknown to themselves or 
carefully concealed from others, and often varying and complicated, 
Besides, those who make the conduct of others the chief object of at- 
tention and the chief subject of thought, are invariably triflers in mind 
and idlers in action. 

Another mode of acquiring the desired knowledge is by experience 
or observation of ourselves,—a far better method, but attended by a 
considerable degree of uncertainty. Tor, as has already been remark- 
ed, we are often unconscious of our own motives. ‘The principal ob- 
jection is, that the process is slow and the information thus acquired 
comes too late. “Tis not a year or two shows usa man.” At the 
very moment when it would seem that we have collected our materials, 
when we are prepared to reduce the theory to practice, we find we 
have played our parts and must leave the stage. The earnest, diligent, 
constant study of oufselves is the surest mode of attaining a know!l- 
edge of human nature in general, and in particular of that portion of it 
to us the most interesting and important. It may be objected that this 
is nothing more nor less than experience. But there is a vast differ- 
ence betweeu mere passive experience and careful study. The nature 
and wperations of the mind are capable of being examined and under- 
stood almost as thoroughly and clearly as those of the body. But we 
presume no one would maintain that he could comprehend the latter as 
distinctly by comparing his bodily sensations as he could by investiga- 
ting his physical structure, and ascertaining the laws which govern it. 

Self-knowledge confers upon its possessor all, and more than all the 
power afforded by a knowledge of others. lle who knows himself 
may exercise almost unlimited sway over those around him. He is 
thoroughly informed of what he is capable, and how he may best ap- 
ply his abilities. No man ever became great who did not know him- 
self. We attribute their distinction to genius, but it is a flimsy excuse, 
devised to quiet our consciences. Our advantages may be equal or 
even superior, but we allow them to pass unimproved, simply because 
we are unconscious of the powers which are slumbering within us. 
The human mind is undoubtedly capable of far higher flights than have 
ever yet been attempted or conceived. Nothing short of Deity is im- 
possible to it. When once fully convinced that nothing is too high, too 
mighty for it, it will soon discover the means of gratifying its aspira- 
tons. 

Innumerable instances might be cited in proof that self-knowledge 
has been the true secret of greatness in those whom men delight to 
honor. Shakspear’s much-talked-of knowledge of human nature was 
a far nobler quality—an accurate acquaintance with his own myriad- 
mind. Lamb remarks, that “ we talk of Shakspear’s admirable obser- 
vation of life, when we should feel, that not from a petty inquisition inta, 
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those cheap and every-day characters which surrounded him, as they 
surround us, but from his own mind, which was, to borrow a phrase of 
Hen Johnson’s, the very ‘sphere of humanity ;’ he fetched those im- 
ages of virtue and knowledge, of which every one of us, recognizing 
a part, think we comprehend in our natures the whole ; and oftentimes 
mistake the powers which he positively creates in us for nothing more 
than indigenous faculties of our own minds, which only awaited the 
application of corresponding virtues in him to return a full and clear 
echo of the same.” It is indeed downright slander, “ flat burglary as 
ever was committed,” to charge the sweet swan of Avon with wasting 
his matchless powers in the study of characters such as those of the 
knaves and villains around him—* those harlotry players,” as Dame 
Quickly calls them. 

The recent death of Sydney Smith has called forth eulogies upon 
his character and writings from every quarter. ‘The following assigns 
to him the trait to which we have alluded. “ The great secret of Syd- 
ney Smith’s success was that he knew his place. He had taken a just 
measure of his own powers, and did not aspire to be anything else than 
he was. He was quite aware that he could suggest to public men 
views which they might have overlooked—that he could express their 
views in a better and more taking manner than they could—that there 
was a charm in his compositions and conversation to make them run 
alter. tle felt that he could make himself necessary, and thus secure 
an agreeable position in society. And he did not fall into poor Swilt’s 
mistake, who, with pretty similar claims, imagined he could be mas- 
ter and dictator of those active spirits to whom he was only competent 
to be an indispensable auxiliary. Sydney Smith was aware that he 
could not become a Brougham, or even a Lord John Russell ; but he 
felt that he knew them both thoroughly, and on their part they had a 
rather uneasy consciousness of the same kind. He was one of those 
awkward allies who are not always easily managed, and with whom 
men dare not break.” Other and perhaps still more striking examples 
might be instanced, of men engaged in the more stirring scenes of “ the 
world’s broad field of battle,’ but these are suflicient to establish the 
principle. 

‘The conclusion at which we arrive then, is that it becomes us to 
obtain a thorough knowledge of ourselves, and with this touchstone to 
try other natures. ‘I’o make the study of ourselves the one great busi- 
ness of life, regarding the study of others as altogether secondary. 
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Joun railed at Dame Nature as quite unfair, 
That she gave not him a musical ear ; 

But snatching a kiss, Soe gave it a blow, 
That proved his ear musical, it sung so. 
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THE CHEROKEES. 
[concLuDED.| 


We now come toa more pleasant part of our subject. We wish to 
speak briefly of the present condition of this nation, which must ever 
be to us an object of the deepest interest as patriots and as men. 

In the first place, the Cherokees are an anomaly among nations—, 
RACE OF CIVILIZED INDIANS. It has been thought that it was impossi- 
ble for the red sons of the forest to receive the slightest tinge of ervili- 
zation. The inherent fierceness of their temper and ardent attachment 
to their native institutions have made the sentiment grow into a proverb, 
that an “ Indian will be an Indian still.” But time, the great confounder 
of the wise of every age, has proved the fallacy of this once plausible 
opinion, No less authorities than the Edinburgh Reviewers once 
laughed to scorn the idea of evangelizing the heathen nations by means 
of missionaries. So that hencetorth, if any theory is to be formed with 
regard to the capabilities of human nature for improvement, it should 
be established on the broad principle that it is an insult to Deity to im- 
agine that He has given to His creatures souls incapable of rising to a 
knowledge of Himself and His works. It is true that the Cherokees 
cannot be said to have reached the surface yet, so as to look upon the 
white man as equals look upon equals. But it is at least with heartfelt 
pleasure that we can behold the influence of the refinement which is 
our boast effectively applied to a rude and stubborn race. Were the 
work less advanced than it is, we could not but be gratified; as it is, 
we may be proud of it. 

As for the political organization under which the Cherokees live, it 
is upon a Republican model, and is composed of the Executive, Legis- 
lative, and Judicial Departments. ‘The Executive Department consists 
of a Principal Chief, elected once in every four years, an Assistant 
Principal Chief, and an Executive Council of five members. The 
Principal Chief possesses the veto and other powers usually vested in 
an Executive Head. The Legislative Department is divided into two 
branches; the senatorial branch, consisting of men of acknowledged 
experience and talents, called the National Committee ; the represent- 
ative branch, called the National Council. Laws are made by the joint 
action of these two bodies. ‘The Judiciary consists of the Supreme, 
the Circuit, and the District Courts. All Judges are elected by a joint 
vote of the Committee and Council. Ministerial officers, corresponding 
to our sheriffs, are elected every two years to execute the commissions 
of the Judiciary. Impeachment for violation or neglect of duty may 
be brought by the Council against any public officer of the nation. The 
barbarous usages of former days are prohibited by positive statutes. 
Crimes are distinguished by their right names, and punished with pro- 
per penalties. Debts are recoverable by law. ‘The property of the 
wile cannot be sold without her consent, to satisfy the debts of her hus- 
band, and vice versa, ‘Trial by jury is guaranteed in two distinct arti- 
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cles of their Constitution, upon the most liberal terms of the Common 
Law. What could be more salutary than such a cession of right as 
this? “The accused shall have the right of a speedy, public trial by 
an impartial jury of the vicinage.” Again, this is at once generous and 
conclusive. “The right of trial by jury shall remain inviolate; and 
every person, for injury sustained in person, property, or reputation, 
shall have remedy by due course of law.” We might enumerate other 
liberal provisions of the Constitution, modeled in general after the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the several States ; that no person 
shall be twice placed in jeopardy of life or limb; that private property 
shall not be applied to public use, without a just and fair compensation ; 
that accused persons shall have the privilege of compulsory process to 
obtain witness in their favor; that offenses of a certain class shall be 
bailable ; that persons shall not be compelled to give evidence against 
themselves ; that all shall be secure from unreasonable searches and 
seizures. We will not say that this general system of government, 
when carried out into the particulars of practice, will answer in all re- 
spects the idea which we have learned to attach to republicanism. 
Undoubtedly to rule a people of strong and peculiar impulses, more 
power is vested in the head of the government and less emanates from 
the popular will, than is necessary to govern a highly educated nation. 
In the fierceness of political quarrels, life is not wholly secure, though 
murder is punished. Justice is often torced to strike a less measured 
blow to curb the violent passions of the forest-born, than among us. But 
that a government so good in its general outline, should ever have been 
established over a nation barbarous by birth, is sufficient cause for won- 
der and congratulation. We have alluded to politcal parties among the 
Cherokees. ‘These have sprung from the fact that before the removal 
of the Cherokees as a nation from their eastern home, one party of 
them had already occupied the soil beyond the Mississippi. ‘The new- 
comers outnumbered the old, and heartburnings arose, when the Chief 
of the new-comers was made Chief of the Nation. ‘The bitterest ani- 
mosity has been exercised by some classes of the different parties, and 
blood has even flowed from this cause. As for their Chief, John Ross, 
he is a man celebrated for the mildness of his character and decorum 
of his deportment. Many of the persons highest in rank in the nation 
have attained to the full stature of enlightened men. By the influence 
of these it is to be hoped that the national turbulence will be speedily 
quelled. Both parties are now relerring their respective wrongs to our 
government; and it is desirable that what can be done by us towards 
reconciling these conflicting interests, should be done without delay, 
There is one point in their Constitution which merits particular atten- 
tion. It embodies more practical wisdom than the thousand theories 
of government which have been invented by sagacious politicians and 
royal councils. Rousseau, with all his keen perception, nevef under- 
stood it, and consequently was a child in political knowledge. It re- 
cognizes the Supreme Being as the supporter and source of government. 
This is boldly and beautifully set forth in the preamble of the Consti- 
tution, and practically enforced in the first section of the sixth article. 
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“No person who denies the being of a God, ora future state of reward 
and punishment, shall hold any office in the civil department of this Na- 
tion.” ‘There is no religious proscription of a particular class in this, 
There is nothing inconsistent in the rule with freedom of conscience 
and belief. [t is a just assertion of the truth that the man who does 
not recognize a Supreme Being has not sufficient motives for rectitude 
and integrity to occupy a station which demands responsibility above 
selfishness ; and he ae does not find in his Maker the source and sup- 
porter of power, is unfit to administer that power. Who can doubt the 
ultimate success of the Cherokees in self-government, when they have 
founded their supreme law on confidence in the Divine blessing, and 
acknowledge God to be the guide and aid of justice, tranquillity, and 
freedom ’ ‘The person who, by giving an alphabet to his nation, opened 
at once a wide avenue for the admission of knowledge among them, de- 
serves to be celebrated as one of the heroes of philanthropy. The 
name of this modern Cadmus is George Guess, recently deceased, 
who, at the time of this achievement, could neither read nor speak 
any other language than his own. By means of this alphabet, the 
Cherokee people are able to read the sacred Scriptures, religious 
publications, accounts of the events which are now happening in the 
world, and even books of certain branches of learning. ‘Their orthogra- 
phy is said to be the most perfect in the world. ‘The printing press, 
sustained by the government, is busy in scattering around the treasures 
of knowledge. About one hundred thousand volumes have been printed 
since 1828 in the Cherokee language. In the cause of education the 
Cherokees have shown great enterprise. A system of free schools 
has been established and is supported by the government, and many 
parents send their children to be educated in the best institutions in the 
United States. ‘The number of their schools is constantly increasing, 
and the facilities of improvement are amplified. Many of them not 
only read, but also write the English language. 

Religion is perfecting some of its noblest triumphs among the Chero- 
kees, Churches have been erected, where the missionary and native 
preacher point their hearers to the Christian’s God, who was a few 
years ago to them unknown. A Bible Society has been established by 
the natives, which raises funds for the circulation of the sacred volume 
and religious books. ‘Their Temperance Society numbers nearly three 
thousand members. It is true that religion cannot be expected to wear 
the same pleasant exterior ainong a nation of strong passions and rude 
habits, as among a highly intelligent and enlightened community. It is 
a plant which thrives best where there is the richest soil. But that it 
should have gained any access into the Indian character, would have 
been considered a few years since, one of the wildest dreams of enthu- 
siasm. 

Thu® have we endeavored to draw a passing sketch of this interest- 
ing people. We have seen that among them the printing-press is shed- 
ding abroad its vivifying influence. ‘The school-house, that little white 
monument of the rising glory of a people, shines in the forest. ‘Tem- 
perance is rapidly accomplishing its good work. ‘The little Church, con- 
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secrated in the name of Christ, invites the small band of converts to 
come to the earthly courts of God. No longer subsisting on the wild 
game of the forest, the sturdy Indian cultivates his field, and eats in 

y the bread of industry. ‘Towns and cities are springing up. Rights 
are protected by the strong bulwark of wise and just laws. Mechan- 
ical and agricultural arts are proving to the world the power of civiliza- 
tion to turn the rudest human being into a man, actuated by high motives 
and aiming at noble ends. Leading minds among them are employing 
all the high energies of their nature to awaken their fellow-citizens to 
measures of improvement and progress. Nobly has a writer, in their 
national organ, said, in discoursing upon education, “ The condition 
of the people, as it regards ‘ poverty and riches,’ ‘noble or ignoble,’ 
should never interfere with the general arrangement of the system or 
operations of the plans for the diffusion of knowledge.” Upon this 
high principle may the Cherokees act, and though comparatively a small 
nation, become, like Sparta of old, under Lycurgus, the master-piece of 
political establishment, ‘They form the advance guard of the Western 
frontier, and their fate will be the fate of the whole Indian race. In- 
terference on our part is not likely to speed the onward march of 
improvement among them. At present our Indian Agent acts in 
the multiform capacity of soldier, governor, ambassador, and trader. 
Let this agency be abolished, and let the Indians govern themselves. 
Let men be sent among them to watch over and foster them, to guard 
the rights of the white man, and make communications between the 
Indians and the government of the United States. Let our Govern- 
ment afford them that protection which it has promised. Let them be 
treated as men, acquainted with their rights, and capable of apprecia- 
ting acts of justice, if not disposed to redress wrongs. In short, let the 
Government of the United States apply the Golden rule in its dealings 
with the Cherokees, and we shall soon see that they make as good citi- 
zens, and are susceptible of as high cultivation, as any people, while 
the other Indian tribes—saved from the brink of extinction, which has 
almost seemed to be their appointed doom—will follow their example 
and partake of their glory and renown. 

We shall conclude our essay by citing an elegant and beautiful pas- 
sage from the Prospectus of the “ Currokee Apvocare,” the national 
organ of this people, edited by a relative of the Chief. It is a fine 
specimen of the proficiency made by some of our Aboriginal friends in 
the use of language, and embodies ideas worthy of being impressed 
upon the mind of every American. ‘ The history of the Indian tribes, 
but most especially that of the Cherokees, is replete with incidents at 
once striking and commanding. The mystery that shrouds their origin, 
their former warlike character, their manly freedom, their firm adhe- 
rence to their natural and political rights, their fond attachment to their 
homes—the homes of their forefathers—their rude expulsion from those 
homes, their sudden transition from savage to civilized life, their rapid 
improvement in education, agriculture, and the domestic arts, their pres- 
ent condition, and the influence which, from their location, friendship, 
and intercourse, they must and will exert over the great Indian popula- 
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tion, extending north and south along the whole western border of the 
United States, and back to the Rocky Mountains, cannot fail to enkin- 
die a lively interest in the breast of the philanthropist, awaken a gen- 
eral thirst for more familiarity with them, and arouse ‘their protectors’ 
to the important, but often apparently forgotten fact, that they have no 
trifling duty to perform towards this people.” 


THE WHIPPOWIL. 


Arsummer eve, when the warm day 
Its sultry course has run, 

And the damp shades their mists display— 
‘Tears for the day that’s done— 

I love to roam the grove near by, 
Its solitude to share, 

And hear the whippowil’s sad ery, 

Burst on the desert air. 


The robin may its cheerful song 
Sing at morn merrily, 

And the feathered tribes all day long 
Give sweetest melody ; 

But I, who am of sober mood, 
Will flee from things so gay, 

To listen from out yonder wood 

‘To the whippowil’s lay. 


All nature with all nature lives 
In perfect harmony ; 

There is a saduess that she gives, 
Which ill comports with glee ; 
Thus when the golden sun has set, 

And evening shades come on,— 
What music more appropriate, 
Than the whippowil’s song ? 


Earth, air, and sky a tribute pay— 
And sadly seem to mourn, 

That there has passed another day 
To the eternal bourn ; 

The whippowil from nature takes 
The mood she sees her in, 

And her plaintive strain lonely breake— 

As ‘twere day's requiem. 
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CRITICISM A LA MODE. 
Pansvise Lost, a Poem, by John Milton. Boston: 1845. 


[It has become of late a fashionable method of criticiem to analyze an author, taking 
his work in detached portions, and endeavoring to show its faults. The unfairness of 
this method is what is obviously aimed at in the following. —Ep.| 


We are not in the habit of noticing indiscriminately any and every 
new work which issues from the press, because it happens to attract a 
little attention. Our time is altogether too valuable to be frittered away 
in this useless and thankless employment: moreover, the vast number 
of works with which our venal press now teems, would preclude the 
possibility of mentioning even the title-page of any considerable num- 
ber. A short-lived or local notoriety may be obtained by the often ill- 
judged praise of partial friends ; and a high-sounding title, a handsome 
colored plate, or a highly gilt cover, is nothing more than value received 
for so much paid to the printer or binder. But where a work has passed 
through several editions,—has been extensively read,—or at least ex- 
tensively sold, which in the eyes of the trade amounts to the same 
thing,—and seems to be rather increasing in popularity than otherwise 
among a certain class of people, it seems to us high ume that the matter, 
or rather the book, should be looked into, that the reading public may 
not be led astray in their tastes, but may form their opinion on the judg- 
ment of those whose business itis to examine into the merits of books, 
and who are of course far better prepared than any body else to give a 
correct decision. 

The work before us, we understand, has passed through quite a large 
number of editions in England, (for Mr. Milton is an E:nglishman,) and 
has already been several times reprinted in this country. 

Of the author we can say nothing in particular, not being favored 
with a personal acquaintance ; and our o1.ly inference as to his charac- 
ter and personal appearance being drawn from his work, and the ac- 
companying portrait, from which we learn that Mr. M. is a cross-looking 
man, with a sharp nose, scowling eyebrows, and very long hair. From 
the latter, we infer that he favors the Quakers in his religion, and also 
from his bands that he has once been a minister of the established 
church, though as no“ Rev.’’ is at present prefixed to his name, we 
presume that the connection is dissolved ; for what cause, the reader 
can judge as well as ourselves, when he sees the sentiments contained 
in the work. 

Candor requires us to say, that we have not perused the book from 
beginning to end ; but when, in addition to the samples we shall give, 
we remark that the Poum is comprised in twelve books! containing 
about ten thousand five hundred lines! we think we have said sufficient 
to excuse ourselves from the perusal, and to acquaint the reader with 
the task that is before him, if he is disposed to “ dive into the depths 
profound,” and expects to come out again alive. 

VOL. x. 47 
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The great idea of the poem is something as follows :—Satan, having 
endeavored to get up a rebellion, or, in — parlance, to “ raise a row” in 
the celestial regions, is incontinently kicked out, with all his crew, and 
being pitched beyond the sphere of attraction, he loses his gravity, (the 
reader is exhorted to maintain his,) but retains his velocity, and after 
a rather lengthy tumble through infinite space, he alights on the bottom ! 
—another fact to prove that all things have a limit. Being somewhat 
stunned by the blow, he lies there for the matter of nine days, without 
ever so much as condescending to roll over. Another interesting fact 
is here disclosed, that the bottom of space is a lake of-tire, though, like 
the tortoise in the Hindoo mythology, it is difficult to say what keeps 
the bottom of the aforesaid lake from falling out. Perhaps we can give 
the poet a lift here, which can be appended in a note to the next edi- 
tion. The most popular theory is, that, wherever in space you find 
any solid body, it rests on the backs of four huge elephants ; these 
stand likewise upon four tortoises ; the tortoises rest on large rocks; 
and as for the rest of the matter, the general opinion is, that it is ‘ rocks 
all the way down.’ All we can say of this view of the subject, is the 
same that some other geologists say of their curious theories: “ it 
does not contradict the Mosaic account.” 

We are not disposed to find fault; but really, after such a long fall, 
we think it would have been quite as well to have allowed them to sink 
a few thousand feet, for the sake of consistency. Baron Munchausen, 
if we recollect aright, in his celebrated tumble from the lower end of 
the rope by which he descended from the moon, fell nineteen fathoms 
into solid rock ; and certainly liquid fire ought to be quite as yielding a 
material. 

After the end of the nine days, Satan rises, and wakes up his first 
lieutenant, who is still sound asleep, and they, having aroused the rest, 
call a council, which is held in a big golden temple, mysteriously got 
up for the occasion ; though there is a great deal of uncertainty how it 
was built and where it stood: we leave that question to the curious in 
matters of architecture. 

We might mention, in passing, that Satan exhibits considerable 
profanity ; but there is nothing peculiar about it, except that he swears 
in a very gentlemanly manner, using oaths which bear a remarkable 
resemblance to those that are current now-a-days, showing less advance 
in that department of science than one might suppose. 

At the council it is resolved to resume operations of a belligerent na- 
ture forthwith ; and not daring to trust any of his Subs, Satan himself 
starts out to reconnoitre. 

But it would be extremely tedious to attempt any thing like an out- 
line of all his operations, and indeed there are many parts of the book 
which modesty induces us to skip. Suflice it to say, then, that the wri- 
ter makes his hero visit this earth, and the time he has fixed upon is 
just when Adam and Eve have first commenced housekeeping—so to 
speak—in their primitive abode. Satan pays them a visit, and gets 
very jealous, (we think jealousy would have been more justifiable in 
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Adam ;) having assumed the form of a toad, he likewise visits Eve in 
the night, and bothers her with strange dreams. 

After having got Satan safely here, the author branches off, and gives 
alengthy account of the creation, with theories on some points evidently 
quite origival. Adam, it seems, was very anxious to go quite deep into 
astronomy ; but Mr. Milton makes the angel repulse bis advances in a 
very mysterious looking manner, showing evidently that he does not 
know anything about it himself, for all the world as a would-be sapient 
pedagogue replies to a child’s question that he cannot answer. 

We here skip a considerable space of no particular interest, and the 
next fact of any importance which he relates is the building of a bridge 
over chaos, an operation of considerable difficulty, we should judge, 
from the distance and want of supports, which must necessarily be 
somewhat inconvenient. Having finished the bridge, he very naturally 
goes over; though we must confess we are a little puzzled to see how 
he contrived to build it, without going over more or - during the pro- 
gress of the work. The most probable theory is, that he began at one 
end, and built right straight along—something as Jack Downing says 
the Freemasons build chimneys, ‘ begin at the top and build down, to 
save scaflulding.’ 

But we must dismiss the great plan, of which we have given enough 
for an outline, and, descending to minutia, give the poet an opportunity 
to speak for himself. 

In the preface we see little worth mentioning,—certainly the spelling 
is not,—and the information which he gives concerning the verse and 
the metre is entirely superfluous to any man of sense. ‘The very first 
word in the poem is one of the shortest and most insignificant pre- 
— inthe English language—nothing more nor less than “ of!” 

e begins by calling on the Muse in no very diffident manner, intima- 
ting that he expects to do something a great deal more than common, 
which idea he expresses in the following beautiful language : 


“ That with no middle flight intends to soar,” &c. 


Rather modest, is it not? From this beginning we might expect con- 
siderable, and accordingly in the next paragraph we get it : — 


* Dove-like sat'st brooding on the vast abyss 
And made it pregnant.” 


Now, sat’st is an awkward word anywhere, and in poetry perfectly 
unbearable ; but the language is good enough for the sentiment. 
The figure, to our mind, is that of an old black hen of prodigious di- 
mensions, sitting on nothing, with remarkable assiduity ; and viewing it 
in this light, the question of her ever hatching at all is extremely prob- 
lematical. 

Having failed to obtain from the Muse the desired information, he 
concludes to take the responsibility himself, and give his own opinion 
on the subject. We now get fairly into the work. We soon observe 
that our author's forte is description, he seems to have made topography 
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a particular study, and in describing localities he certainly excels, 
Hear the following : 


As far remov'd, &e. 
As from the centre thrice to the utmost pole.” 


Now what inthe name of common sense does the man mean?’ If he 
would tell us where the pole was, or where the ceutre was, or how far 
it might be from one to the other, perhaps we might form some notion 
of what he meant to mean. If he means from the earth’s centre to the 
pole, certainly it is not any such terrible distance, only about twelve 
thousand miles, even when multiplied by three ; and as for the furthest 
pole, we have yet to learn that it is any farther from the centre of the 
earth to one pole than it is to the other. But perhaps we don’t know— 
80 We pass on. 

We next have a speech of Satan's on meeting an old friend of his. 
He makes the speech in blank verse, and does it tolerably well too, con- 
sidering that he has never been addicted to literary pursuits. But the 
first half of the first line puzzles us. The blame lies somewhere be- 
tween Satan, Mr. Milton, and the Printer’s Devil ; but according to the 
best explanation we can give of it, the spelling and punctuation are both 
wrong. 

“If thou beest he-——But,” Ac. 


Now what is the use of spelling beast with two ee’s, we can’tsee, Per- 
haps it is done by way of courtesy; but we can hardly think it. It 
seems, too, that there ought to be a comma after if and after beast. 
It would then read, “If, thou beast, he,” &c. But in either case it 
don’t make any sense with the rest of the line; so, on the whole, we 
are inclined to think that it was put in by poetic license, to fill up the 
first half of the line, without being intended to have any particular 
meaning. 

Here is another interesting locality defined : 


all these upwhirl'd aloft, 
Fly o'er the backside of the world, far off 
Into a limbo large and broad, since call'd 
The Paradise of Fools, to few unknown, 
Long after now unpeopled and untrod.” 


‘Which particular side of a sphere can be properly called the back- 
side, we are at a loss to determine ; so that, if we were anxious to find 
the spot, we should be obliged to make particular inquiry of the author, 
though we fear we should hardly find it in that deserted state which 
he represents. 

Mr. M. has likewise a beautiful circumlocution for a telescope. 
Speaking of some place, he says : 


“ a spot like which perhaps 
Astronomer in the sun’s lucent orb 
Throurh his glazed optic tube yet never saw.” 
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Now what does glazed qualify '—optic, or tube! Or, supposing it 
qualifies either, what does it mean? If a man were to gaze at the 
“sun's lucent orb” through a telescope for any considerable length of 
time, there is no question but he would need to have his optics glazed ; 
but if, on the other hand, it refers to the tube, we can’t see why a glazed 
tube should be any better than a painted one. 

Here now is another beautiful passage— 


“ At one slight bound o’erleap'd all bound ;” 
and a beautiful comparison— 


“ As when a prowling wolf, &c. 
Leaps o'er the fence with ease into the fold.” 


That is to say, Satan jumped over the walls of Eden as easy as a wolf 
— over a fence. What was the particular use of his leaping at all, 
and why he didn’t light inside when he flew down, may be a question 
for the curious. Here is a line, 


* So clomb this first great thief into the fold,” 


which reminds us of one equally beautiful—* Oh, could [ climb where 
Moses clum.” 

Eve, Mr. Milton informs us, was “the fairest of her daughters,” and 
he might with equal propriety have added, the eldest, too. 


Occasionally he gets classical. Hear him in the following : 


Nor that sweet grove 
Of Daphne by Orontes and the inspired 
Castalian Spring might with this Paradise 
Of Eden strive ! nor that Nyseian isle 
Girt with the river Triton, where old Cham, 
Whom Gentiles Ammon call, and Lybian Jove, 
Hid Amalthea and her florid son 
Young Bacchus from his stepdame Rhea’s eyes.” 


This reminds us of a youthful effusion of our own,—worked out by the 
aid of a rhyming and classical dictionary,—where rhythm and rhyme, 
rather than sense, was the object. We give the first stanza :— 


“ When Hercules, at Troy's great siege, the unmortal Homer slew, 
And Jove dragged Bacchus round the field, till he was black and blue, 
Cassandra wept the sight to see, Medusa wiped her eyes, 

While Vulcan, forging bolts within, heeds not his Neptune's cries.” 


Some of Mr. Milton’s ideas about Adam and Eve are certainly quite 
original ; but we have no room for them in detail. He however gives 
one very good specimen of a curtain lecture, wherein Eve upbraids 
Adam for being the cause of the fall, in true Mrs. Caudle style. She 
tells him, in substance, “ It is a pretty story if she’s got to be tied up 
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to him night and day, and never stir without his watching after her, to 
see what she’s about. She might as well be one of his ribs and done 
with it, if that is going to be the way. And how should she know that 
the Devil meant her any harm? She never hurt him, and sure he used 
very gentlemanly language, and made himself very agreeable in conver- 
sation, and she dared say that if Adam had been there she would have 
done just so, or Adam would himself.” And then, finding that she does 
not succeed in this, she tries the other tack, and rates him soundly for 
letting her go off by herself alone. “ What business had he to let her 
off alone? He might have known well enough that the Devil would 
im been up to some of his capers. He wanted to get her into a 
scrape, and she believed he did it on purpose. Pretty way that was, 
for a man to let his wife go off all alone, without any body to see to her. 
Served him right if she did get tempted. //e told her she hadn't better 
o’ Nice way that was to creep off. He didn’t tell her she hadn't 
tter go, and if he did, he didn’t act as if he was in earnest. He 
ought to have told her she shouldn't go, and then she should have stayed. 
He could have made her stay, if he had a mind to, and he knew it too— 
for shame of him!’’ And here Eve goes into the hysterics, and—we 
desist from further exposures. 

And this is Poetry! worthy of being printed, bound, and read! sold 
and circulated ! oued, praised, and applauded—made the adornment 
of our Library and the companion of our fireside—the instructor of our 
childhood and the model of our youth! ! 

Criticism, thou art asleep! Literature, where is thy blush ? 


THE CHAIR OF RHETORIC IN OUR COLLEGES. 


Tue effort to separate effective writing and persuasive speaking from 
energetic thought, has always been abortive. An empty flippancy, pos- 
sessing no higher claim to the excellence it professes, than the jingle 
of a child’s tin coin to the known ring of the true currency, has some- 
times succeeded, so far as to impose upon itself—not upon others. 

It seems the besetting folly of mankind to waste exertion to get up 
worthless imitations, and to strive after an intangible shadow when the 
reality would not elude the embrace of well-directed effort. This, 
those will illustrate, who would divorce the cogency of true rhetoric 
from all that gives it value,—the pregnant thoughts of a strong and ear- 
nest mind, 

The man of no thought, whose sluggish mind moves like the slow 
pulse of death, who has elaborated from the universe around him, or 
from the spiritual world within him, no fact,—who has no truth to com- 
municate,—has no need of rhetoric, and if he had, he has no power to 
use it. But, suppose that he possessed such power, what would be the 
subject-matter upon which he would write or speak? Would not his 
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gift be manifestly nugatory, both as respects himself and others? An 
endowment, such as the Creator has carefully withheld from the most 
insignificant reptile! If, therefore, it be true that the thing which ren- 
ders rhetoric eflicient, nay, possible, is the disciplined energy of a vig- 
orous mind, it would follow, that excellence therein would be propor- 
tioned to the development and cultivation of the mental faculties, were 
there not some defect in the instruction, or incompetence in the in- 
structor. 

Our colleges are free from the folly of striving to make eloquent 
speakers and writers, without oe disciplining oat storing the mind. 
It is after the student has made some proficiency in the appropriation 
of knowledge, afier he has invigorated the faculties “ by reason of use,” 
that he goes into “the Rhetorical Chamber,” that he makes his first 
essay with the pen. At this point his rhetorical education begins. 
It is the natural and only correct point from which to commence it,— 
that from which progress should be rapid, and success certain. 

But the allegation is made, that all students cannot become eminent 
writers and eloquent speakers. ‘To this it is replied, that any young 
man, who has made such proficiency in the mathematics and languages, 
in chemistry and philosophy, in history and political economy, as to 
take his degree, or in other words, has so much knowledge of the sub- 
ject-matter about which rhetoric is employed, together with the disci- 
pline of mind which these acquisitions necessarily imply,—must have 
capabilities sufficient to render him a respectable writer and an effective 
speaker. Does he fail here’ Does he graduate only to open his eyes to 
the burning shame, that those whom he left engaged in the world, now, 
—without a tithe of either his discipline or acquirements,—excel him in 
the use of the tongue or the pen! If so, we pity the young man, who, we 
fear, is not a creature of the fancy, but in many, too many instances, a 
character of sad reality. We pity him, but we blame his instruction. 

This leads us to speak of some of the qualifications necessary to 
him who would fill the Rhetorical Chair of a college. 

He must have a just perception of the thing which he is to teach. 
The student comes from the recitation in language or mathematics, 
from the lecture in natural philosophy or chemistry, from the instructor 
in history or political economy, from him whose calm and clear reason- 
ing has laid open to his enraptured mind the deep truths of metaphys- 
ics,—he comes, and lays all his acquisitions at the feet of the Professor 
of Rhetoric, with this simple request,—* ‘Teach me how to use them! [ 
have appropriated the knowledge,—teach me how to communicate it !” 

What should we think of that joiner, who, instead of putting tools 
into the hands of his apprentice, and teaching him their use, should 
take up the saw, tell when it was bought, and for how much ;—should 
read a learned dissertation on saws,—specifying the time when they 
were invented, and by whom ;—should in this manner pass from the 
saw to the axe, and froin the axe to the plane; relating much which is 
interesting and curious, but studiously avoiding a word as to their use ; 
prohibiting the learner from using them, and refusing to do so himself? 
If, after the years of apprenticeship had expired, he should send out 
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the young man, professing to have made him a joiner, should we not 
rightly say, that he had totally mistaken the thing he was to teach ? 
And so if the professor should turn historian, or antiquarian, losing 
sight of the present, to collect the scraps and mould of the decayed 
past; if he should turn philosopher, or divine, he might teach much 
that is really valuable, but not rhetoric. 

His pupils would leave him with more knowledge, if you please, but 
with no more power to use it. He has strayed from the appropriate 
duties of his profession, and the institution where he presides has a 
philosopher, a historian, a what-you-will, but in fact no Professor of 
Rhetoric! And for want thereof, it gets the name of rearing men of 
mere theory ;—men who, after graduation, are necessitated to re-enter 
the school, which they left for the college, and to learn that application 
of knowledge which should have been taught them there, from the hard 
peltings of a deriding world. 

He should be enthusiastic in his profession. [t is not sufficient that 
he exhibit enthusiasm as a poet, a historian, or a philosopher; he must 
turn the current of excited feeling upon his profession, taking care that 
his manner and instruction do not beget suspicion that the chair he 
holds is of less importance than those whose object is more directly to 
communicate facts and inculcate knowledge. Let him show that he did 
not choose his profession only that his body might live on it, but that 
his mind might live iit! 

There never was a sentence penned or pronounced, worthy of im- 
mortality, that did not emanate from a mind active and earnest. It were 
as well for the blind to teach painting, as for an indolent ease-loving 
mind to profess to teach the manner of communicating and enforcing 
thought. A man asleep may have transcendent genius and stupendous 
power ; but what do they while he sleeps’ What can he do, or rather 
what does he, whose round of duty is performed in that most pitiable 
of all slumbers, a waking sleep,—whose earnestness is keyed to a 
higher pitch when negotiating with his baker or butcher, than when 
employed on a theme which might task the maturest thoughts of the 
profoundest mind. 

He should have opinions formed so as to speak from knowledge. 
As every man acquainted with human nature knows, and every philo- 
sopher will testify, the reason and emotions of the human soul are 
susceptible of being wrought upon to given results by determinate 
means. ‘l’o show this, no argument is needed, for rhetoric takes it 
for granted, and is built upon the supposition, that there are certain 
methods of communicating fact and evidence, preferable to others, of 
which it professes to teach the best. That Professor of Rhetoric, there- 
fore, who speaks doubtingly, who trembles at the echo of an opinion, 
and retracts to-day that of yesterday, proclaims himself negligent and 
incompetent. For, if competent, he has not informed himself,—he does 
not know the principles of his art as he ought, and as he might, and is, 
therefore, without excuse, careless; or if he has been laboriously in- 
(ustrious, the conclusion is inevitable, that he is out of place, having 
an intellectual capacity too shallow to fathom his profession. 
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His instructions must exhibit something better than the insipidity of 
common place. As the student peruses the classic page, he is con- 
scious of communion with genius; as he sits under the instruction of 
other Chairs, the facts imparted, the knowledge gained, coming fresh 
and new to his mind, arouse the attention, and break the tedium of mo- 
notony. 

Not so with the Chair of which we speak. Insipidity here is self- 
condemnation. It has no redeeming quality. It has a tendency to 
repel the mind, eager for truth, from the mode of communicating it, 
that is, to defeat its own end. ‘That rhetoric, which is so torporific as 
to cause the hearer’s “ collapsa membra” to sleep, all save the painful 
consciousness of an intolerable “bore,” is no rhetoric. Nor is this 
common place necessary. ‘There may be the semblance of an excuse 
for insipidity in that man, who, limited to a narrow field, is ne- 
cessitated to iterate facts and principles. Not so with the rheto- 
rician. It is true the principles are fixed which he is to inculcate, but 
the medium through which they may be presented ever varies ; for, 
having no subject-matter of its own, rhetoric is susceptible of an ap- 
plication co-extensive with the limitless range of human thought, and 
need not, therefore, be confined to the nauseating pabulum of repetition 
repeated ! 

This leads us to speak of another quality, which is, extensive and 
varied acquirement. The historian makes history an end, which with 
the rhetorician is only a means. So is it with other departments of 
knowledge ; he may not teach them professedly, while at the same time 
they are invaluable, essential even, to his art. Did they not exist, 
what were the use and application of rhetoric? ‘There being no ideas 
to impart, there could be no est way of imparting them, consequently 
nothing for rhetoric to do. If, therefore, the rhetorician be a man of 
limited acquirement, granting him to possess a deep knowledge of the 
principles of his art, he resembles the mechanic, who has skill and 
implements, but no material upon which to work. 

He must also be a man of superior mental endowment, Mediocrity 
has its place, and in it does as well as any thing else; but it should 
never sit in the Rhetorical Chair. ‘The experiment has been tried re- 
peatedly, and failed. ‘The reason is obvious. No one supposes that a 
man, maimed of a leg or arm, can perform what a man perfect in his 
members can do. It is just as preposterous to think, that a mind de- 
fective can fill the functions of a mind wanting nothing. ‘There are, 
indeed, peculiar reasons why he who professes to teach the best way 
of moving the passions and swaying the judgment, should be a man of 
universal sympathies. How can he, whom nature has made a dull apa- 
thetic, teach to move passions which he has never felt, or he, to whom 
has been denied the capability of logical thought, teach to control the 
reason of a stronger than himself? 

He should, moreover, be imbued with a sound philosophy ; not that 
he should become a teacher of it, but he should possess those powers 
of analysis and abstraction, that philosophical acumen, which would 
enable him to reproduce the rules and maxims of his art; that con- 
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sciousness of power, which, while it scorns the drudgery of collecting 
mere “ dried specimens” in his profession, begets a conviction of truth, 
such as volumes of authorities never gave. Having this, his words 
would be weighty,—he would speak as one having authority, and the 
student would no more dispute his precepts, than the demonstrations of 
mathematics ; for they would appeal to, and take fast hold of, the con- 
sciousness of the woe | finding in the breast of the learher an authori- 
tative witness of their truth. Such a man would find no difficulty in 
sustaining himself,—would not be tortured with the conviction, that his 
instructions were not appreciated, or himself respected. When this is 
the case, the presumption is, either that something is wrong in them, 
or wanting in him. ‘Take the languages, for instance, concerning 
which, the question is often asked by men who have studied them, 
“ What beneficial bearing have they upon success in practical life?” 
But who asks, what young man, looking forward to public life, 
tions the radical importance of good writing and good speaking? The 
student, therefore, comes to the Professor of Rhetoric, prepossessed in 
favor of the utility and importance of his art. It is only after the tor- 
idity of incompetence has congealed his ardor, that he turns away, 
different to instruction that does no good. If, then, the Chair of Rhet- 
oric be not sustained in any institution by the popular feeling, there is 
good reason to believe that investigation will find deficiency in the in- 
cumbent thereof. 

It is almost unnecessary to add, that he must be an exemplification of 
excellence in his profession, wielding a graceful and vigorous pen, pos- 
sessing a strong and persuasive oratory. Should he fail here, though 
blessed with a profusion of every other gift, his usefulness will be im- 
paired, and himself exposed to the annoying taunt, “ Physician, heal 
thyself !” 

We have omitted in the enumeration any mention of personal quali- 
ties, in distinction from those belonging to the mind ; not because they 
are unimportant, but because, if the latter abound, the want of the former 
will not work a disqualification. In the world, we admit, externals 
are too highly prized,—a facile superficiality, like chaff upon the 
water, takes the upper place ; but in Literary Institutions it is not so. 
There the scale is reversed, and every thing is estimated by its specific 

vity, and the man of mind, though “ weak in bodily presence,’ lives 

onored and adwired. 

It will be perceived, that we concede that the Professorship of which 
we speak is a laborious and difficult one. In it, the first talent finds 
full employment for every power, nor may genius fold her wing, nor 
industry relax exertion, nor thought keep holyday, if perfection is de- 
sired, or proficiency reached. There are places where mediocrity has 
obtained respectability ;—it never did it here ;—and instances of men, 
honored in other professions, who have been transferred to this, disap- 
pointing themselves and the expeciations of friends, have added the tes- 
timony of their failure to the unalterable truth, which attests the difficulty 
of the place, and imperiously demands talent of the first order to fill it. 
Of the importance of the object which the Rhetorical Chair aims to 
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secure for the student, it is needless to speak ; but it may not be amiss 
to notice the relation which this Chair holds to the college on the one 
hand, and the community on the other. 

Without this Professorship, the course of instruction would be im- 
perfect. Every literary institution of any pretensions has something 
corresponding to it, which is an admission of the fact. But an inspec- 
ton of the part it sustains in the internal economy of the college, begets 
a stronger conviction of its necessity. ‘The object of the other pro- 
fessors is to develop the mind and communicate knowledge, and this 
with reference to an ulterior purpose, viz: its use—the application of 
it to the good of mankind. We make “ money-boxes” for our children, 
not with a view that their contents should be forever beyond the reach, 
{that would be to abstract so much from the currency of the world,) 
but that, at some fit time, they should be broken open, and the treasure 
used for the benefitof man. So we send our sons to these institutions, 
not that they may be always the passive recipients of knowledge, but 
in process of time become seminal points,—fountains, whence shall 
flow streams of fertilizing influence. ‘Therefore, that they may have 
an education fitting this intention, the Professorship of Rhetoric is every- 
where established. ‘The professors of the other departments labor in 
the belief that the facts and principles they impart, like seed committed 
to the ground, will one day reappear, not as chance may happen to de- 
velop them, but as elicited by the lucid pen and the ready tongue. Rhet- 
oric professes to provide for this. Were it not so, as far as the instruc- 
tion is concerned, to place a son in college would be like dropping 
coins into the ocean,—a chance wave might roll them ashore, or sweep 
them down to the gulis below! Our sons might graduate useful men, 
or mere sepulchres of knowledge! It is therefore in the highest de- 
gree important,—essential to the attainment of the end for which lite- 
rary institutions exist,—that there should be a Professorship of Rhetoric, 
and, moreover, that it should be competently filled. Otherwise, the 
whole machinery is deranged, education is not completed, the graduates 
go forth with a palsy on their hands, and a paralysis on their tongues ! 
‘Thus it appears that this professorship holds no insignificant place in 
the economy of the college. ‘The incumbent thereof is, so to speak, 
the helmsman of the institution. Other men generate power; he gives 
direction and application. Should he want talent, want skill, and there- 
fore success, those whose labors are neutralized by his incompetence 
have just cause of complaint. 

The Rhetorical Chair, too, is the communicating medium between 
the tide of life without an institution, and that within it. From the 
nature of the case, the public cannot judge of proficiency in the learned 
languages. The abstruse investigations of science are a dead letter to 
the popular eye. ‘The student cloistered within college walls, having 
no sympathizing medium with outer life, other than these, is more iso- 
lated than was ever monk or nun. ‘The college would appear to the 
multitude the prison-house of youth, the profitless receptacle of 
indolence. ‘To right public sentiment, and to establish between the 
student and the man of practical life an intercourse profitable to both, 
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our colleges, from time to time, throw open their doors to the public. 
Hence our exhibitions ; hence our annual commencements. 

These also form the criterions from which the public judge of an 
institution. Other college exercises being unintelligible, the public rush 
to these, and if they hear a manly exhibition of eloquence, if good 
thoughts be elegantly and strongly expressed, if the earnestness of the 
orator and the perspicuity of the writer appear, the student is com- 
mended, and the institution of which he is a member taken into popular 
favor. But, on the other hand, if there be nothing more than a vapid 
exhibition of puerilities, or nothing better than a clumsy and uncouth 
expression of thought; if the college orator be exceeded in beauty of 
diction, and in the true rhetoric of expression, by the men from the 
farm or the anvil, by the : ——s and the clerk, or be outdone by the 
wretch who lately crawled from the inebriate’s gutter, with all the de- 
filement of lust upon him; the public hears such a speaker only to de- 
ride him, and speaks of such an institution only to condemn it. Nor 
let this judgment be despised, as of no importance. There is fault 
somewhere. Grant that the Rhetorical Chair is well filled ; then is the 
course of discipline and instruction defective,—the material from which 
to form the writer and the — is wanting. If the defect is not 
here, then impotence sits in the Chair of Rhetoric, and, like Pharaoh's 
midwives, strangles the man-child at the birth! In either case, the 
popular judgment is right,—the end of education is defeated,—young 
men are defrauded of time and money, their own aspirations and the 
hopes of their friends cruelly disappointed, and the claims which country, 
and duty, and God, have upon the right use and direction of all talent, 
and most of all, upon educated talent, is tampered with. It is, therefore, 
a dangerous experiment, and as wrong as dangerous, for any institu- 
tion, through inadvertence, or through reliance upon its ancient popu- 
larity, or confidence in the efficiency of its other Chairs, to endure 
inefficiency in this. For to do this, is to tolerate weakness, where 
strength is needed,—to put arguments into the mouths of those who 
cry out against collegiate education, as “ theoretical, unpractical, vis- 
ionary !’’—to disregard the wants of our country,—to prejudice the 
public mind, and to forfeit the popular favor. 


MATHEMATICAL LOVE SONG. 


Tur cone of my affections, Love, 
Hath found a base in thee ; 

The square of joy if thou’dst complete, 

Add but thy smiles to me. 
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If I were skilled in figures, Love, 
Or could use symbols well, 

I'd raise a Pyramid of praise, 
Where all thy charms should dwell. 

The total sum of happiness 
Is equal, dear, to thee ; 

But if I'm minna thy sweet smiles, 
The world is nought to me. 

Let not the line of all my life 
Ran parallel to thine ; 

But in that blissful angle meet, 
Where Hymen is the sine. 

Let endless circles represent 
My constancy to you, 

And series infinite of years 
Shall prove my love is true. 

The cube of happiness, whose root 
I see in thee alone, 

Equals the highest power of Love 
Divided among one.* 

Oh, I aim that divisor, Love, 
The quotient is for thee ; 

And we'll, together multiplied, 
Love to infinity. 

Would! would that I of boundless Love 
The Logarithm knew! 

For natural numbers can't express 
The half I feel for you. 

If thou'lt approximate to me, 
T'll leap not to despair, 

Describing a parabola 
Through boundless fields of air. 

But troubles shall in tangents fly 
Beyond the farthest pole ; 

Oh thou perimeter of hope, 

And segment of my soul! 


Should’st thou my proposition scorn, 
With hempen line I'll dangle ; 
And howling winds shall waft the sighs 
Of thine own 
Gronce E. D. 


* (Happiness)* = 


(Love)= 
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ON “APPOINTED TIMES.” 


Come what come may, 
Time and the hour runs through the roughest day.” 


Ports sing of the influence of chance, and call men mere feathers 
borne hither aud thither by the winds of accident ; but more are affect- 
ed, far more, we believe, by the decrees of the inexorable Goddess 
whose name constitutes the ttle of our article. Chance is not the uni- 
versal and inflexible arbitress of their destinies. All their more im- 
portant transactions are cast in prospect upon some fixed and certain 
periods ; all their thoughts are mostly intent upon the anticipation or 
remembrance of incidents that happen at “ appointed times.” ‘To il- 
lustrate this point, we propose to narrate the adventures of a day, which 
we think all must admit contains nothing very incredible or uncommon, 

One bright summer morning, I went out for a stroll, without knowing 
where [ should go or whom I should meet, though I started, as | always 
do, at an “ appointed time.” Passing by the mansion of Mrs. C—., 
1 dropped in tee call. ‘Taking the liberty of a friend, I stepped to the 
family parlor, where I found her busily engaged on sundry dresses and 
articles of female attire too numerous to mention ; her daughter, the 
young and beautiful Lucy, sitting restless and uneasy upon a sofa, and 
casting frequent looks at the glass-covered clock that “ clicked” upon 
the mantel-piece, soon explained the mystery of all this preparation, by 
———s about the slow moving hours that must elapse before eight 
at night—the “ appointed time” of Mrs. Folly’s cotillion party. 

Bidding Mrs. good morning, I stopped in at the next door, to 
see my wild young friend P. 1 found him exceedingly out of humor. 
A fortune having been left him by his father, to be his when he should be- 
come of age, like many others in his circumstances, he had run into ex- 
travagance and dissipation, till he found that his old uncle, who had all his 
property in his own hands, had actually refused to advance money even 
to pay the debts he had previously contracted, and which crowded upon 
him for payment. He railed bitterly about the “ fix” he was in, but his 
countenance brightened, as with an impulsive energy he remarked, “ in 
six months more, thank God, the ‘ appointed time’ will come, when 
my own age will release me from the strict watch of this old miser of 
guardian.” 

I left him to cure the blues and arrange matters as best he could. I 
was scarcely out of the door, when I met an office-seeking politician, 
who held me by the sleeve a full half hour, while he informed me of 
the particulars of his canvassing the district, and the many labors he 
had performed, with purely patriotic motives no doubt, in preparing for 
next Monday, the “ appointed time” of election. 

In passing on, I met my friend John O——, whose eye lighted up 
with joy, and a placid smile of satisfaction overspread his countenance, 
as he said, “to-morrow at ten is the ‘appointed time’ at which the 
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charming Julia H is to be mine forever,” and closing the remark 
with a kind invitation to witness the ceremony, he burried on, to be 
punctual at the “ appointed time” of an engagement he had made to pass 
the day previous to their final union in an excursion with his intended 
bride. will leave it for others to portray how such a lover, when ab- 
sent, longs and sighs for the * appointed time” which brings him to the 
side of his mistress, and how she, if his affections are reciprocated, is 
no less pleased at its recurrence. 

The lately ordained minister, W , was to preach his first sermon 
the following Sunday. I dropped in to give him my best wishes for his 
success. He told me that he bided the “ appointed time” of his debut 
with somewhat of fear and trembling, and | remember well that his ef- 
forts upon that occasion were all directed to impress upon the minds of 
his hearers the important fact, that this is the “ appointed time” for 
prayer and repentance, while he glowingly semneal te awful horrors 
that should seize the sinner at the “ appointed time”’ of death and judg- 
ment. 

It was now twelve o’clock. I met a merchant with whom I had 
formed a slight acquaintance. His looks were cast down, and his coun- 
tenance woe-begone. Accosting him, as he was flying from the house 
of one friend to that of another, I soon learned the reason of his sorrow- 
ful appearance ; for he informed me that it was the last day of grace 
upon Lie ten thousand dollar note at the Bank, while the “ appointed 
time” of three drew near, and he had not half the amount at command. 

And now, with millions of others, I heeded the “ appointed time” of 
dinner. I met at table a business man who enlightened me about the 
appointed time’? when he should retire from the vexing cares of active 
life to country pursuits and country pleasures ; and a miser, who ven- 
tured to name “an appointed time’? when he should acquire wealth 
enough to satisfy the cravings of his cupidity ; and also a lady of some 
thirty-five, who talked of others, who were ten years her seniors, hav- 
ing arrived at a “ certain age” vulgarly called old maidish ; and | con- 
cluded that all these were among the “ appointed times” which were 
not very distinct and definite. 

By chance | fell in with a group of fellow-students. Their conver- 
sation too I found all about “ appointed times.” One was expressing 
his dread of the “ appointed time” of recitation, for which he was not 
prepared ; another was saying that he tumbled his pillow the live-lon 
night in sleepless horror at the “ appointed time” when the bell shoul 
call him to morning prayers ; another was wishing that the weary weeks 
of term-time would pass away, and the “ appointed time” of vacation 
commence, with its freedom from restraint and thousand joys, and no 
doubt when vacation should come, it would glide by amid his desires 
for the “ appointed time” which should bring him to his classmates 
again ; another said that his whole college course was cheered with 
the thoughts of the ‘“ appointed time’ when he should graduate and be 
transported, with all the blushing honors that adorn the brow of the pri- 
vileged order of our Alma Mater’s parchment nobility, from this con- 
tracted theatre to the broader stage of active life , and still another, with 
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a half hesitating speech, which convinced me that he was anxious about 
the fate of some cherished contribution, asked when was the “ 
time” for the next number of the Yale Literary to appear, 

But as no doubt you, kind reader, have been long impatiently await. 
ing the “ appointed time” of closing these lucubrations, and as we think 
that you must now be convinced that “ appointed times” affect men more 
than all the mishaps of accident, we take our leave, congratulating our- 
selves on the fact that the “ appointed time” of our next appearance is 
far distant. ‘Tempora. 


SONG OF THE WIND SPIRIT. 


In gladness I come from my rock-bound home, 

Down in the deep, gloomy realms of night ; 
That, unchained and free, all lands I may see— 
A far wandering cosmopolite. 


Day by day alit on a cloud I sit, 
Which chariot my swift coursers bear ; 

And the bright dyed hues, that the sunbeam strews, 
Blazon the arms its vapor sides wear. 


When gray old ocean, free from all motion, 
Lies with surface like mirrored glass, 

Its bosom so smooth my presence will move, 
And its deep rolling billows amass. 


In a gentle breeze, the wide-spreading trees 
My murmuring harps are made to be ; 

While soft it lingers, with skillful fingers 
Drawing forth enchanting melody. 


The odors so sweet, that fair maidens meet, 
Who in gardens walk at even tide, 

I just before stole from the nectar bowl 
Of the blossoming rose by their side. 


When summer clouds fill from the warbling rill 
Their tiny goblets full to the brim, 

My slake-giving blow makes them overflow 
In refreshing showers from the rim. 


And from them I build, o'er the western hill, 
My air-sustained towers in the sky ; 

‘Then in childish freak their walls down I break, 

And swift the broken fragments send by. 
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The clouds too I form, that in the dark storm 
With threatening aspect their heads uprear ; 

And destruction dread is on all things spread, 
When in an angry mood I appear. 


If the fresh young spring in the gales I bring, 
Tender buds come forth to feed in air ; 

But when I sweep past, in unnatural blast, 
Dead leaves are strewn on funeral bier. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


“ Tur Youna Sreaxer; an Introduction to the United States Speaker: designed to 
furnish exercises in both Reading and Speaking, for pupils between the ages of six 
and fourteen,” &e. &c. “ By John E. Lovell, formerly Instructor of Elocution in 
the Mount Pleasant Classical Institution, Amberst, Mass. ;" Kc. &c. 


It has not been the practice of this Magazine to puff books. Nor shoald we now 
speak at length of the merits of this little work, were we not highly pleased with its 
design, and sure that many of our fellow students are, or will be ere long, in want of a 
book of this very description. During Senior year, and for one or two years after 
graduation, it is common for many students to engage in teaching. And one of the 
greatest difficulties of the young teacher, (as all who understand his trials from experi- 
ence will testify,) is to instruct his pupils in elocution. He is well off, indeed, if he 
understand either the theory or practice of this graceful art himsel/; for, without dis- 
paraging the skill or industry of our professors and instructors, who certainly do all 
that could be expected of men under their circumstances, it may be said that practical 
clocution, in the wide sense of the term, embracing all that goes to make up an ele- 
gant and impressive delivery, is miverably neglected in our colleges. But even if the 
case were otherwise, the teacher, however well trained himself, is obliged to overcome 
many obstacles in imparting this kind of instruction to young scholars. ‘The Young 
Speaker seems admirably calculated to aid him in his arduous task. We cannot better 
show the plan of the work, than by quoting a few passages from the author's preface. 

“This work has been prepared for young students. It is divided into five parte. 

“Pant Fiesr is designed to accomplish these objects: 1. To guard the pupil against 
errors in Pronunciation, which occur not unfrequently in the conversation and reading 
of persons respectably educated. 2. ‘To make him acquainted with the names and 
uses of the grammatical and rhetorical Pauses. 3. ‘To teach him the nature of Inflec- 
tion, and the application of the simple alides to the most obvious and useful cases. 
4. To acquaint him with the nature and importance of Emphasis. 5. ‘To instruct him 
as to the management of the Voice. 

* Part Seconp comprises a set of lessons intended exclusively for Reading. 

“Parr Tun. This division of the book constitutes its chief distinctive feature. 
The lessons consist of short and interesting extracts in prose and poetry. They are 
designed as single pieces for Recitation. Not one of the whole number—more than 
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one hundred and fifty—has been adopted without a careful examination as to its 
fitness for this object.” 

Pawrs Fourtu and Firrn consists respectively of Reading Lessons and short Dia. 

The chief excellence of the book, and that which makes it peculiarly adapted to 
the wants of the teacher as well as the scholar, lies in the number and brevity of the 
extracts, and in the explanations and illustrations with regard to gesture, by which 
they are accompanied. Long pieces may answer well enough for boys in the advanced 
Clases, but they are utterly unsuited to the beginner. If the teacher is ambitious ; if 
he has a just idea of the importance of thorough drilling, and is determined, as he should 
be, to make every scholar speak his piece well before he leaves it; weary and almost 
hopeless is his task, distressing to himself, and miserable to the poor little pupil, when 
the speech or poem selected for practice happens to be, as it too often is, twice or thrice 
as long as necessity or propricty requires. As a general thing, Declamation is per- 
fectly abominated by young boys ; and one very obvious reason of this is to be found in 
the tedious length of the pieces they are compelled to learn. We are pleased to seo 
that Mr. Lovell has provided in his book a complete remedy for this evil, by furnishing 
a large number of suitable extracts, ranging in length from fifteen to twenty lines. 

‘The figures and explanations scattered through the book must also be of great use. 
Few persons will deny that elegant and appropriate gesticulation is an art based upon 
certain known principles, some of which may be taught with advantage to children. 
It would be well for the advancement of correct taste in this important part of oratory, 
if every lad in the country were furnished with this or some similar work, and taught, 
by a competent person, how to use it. We hope that the Young Speaker will meet 
with that success which it so well deserves, and are sorry that want of space compels 
us to leave it with this slight and imperfect notice. We are informed that a second 


edition will shortly be published, containing several valuable improvements on the first. 
Durrie & Peck, publishers. 


Tue Lowes. Orrenine, for July, was received, but mysteriously disappeared from 
our table, before we could find time to read it. So we shall not shoot our compliments 
at it this time, although we have no doubt it deserves them as well as ever. 


Where is the Monruty Rose! Ladies, pray don’t forget your most devoted admirers! 


We have received the last Wintiams Miscettany. We like what we have read of 


it, but must confess that we have not been able to give it, this month, a fair share of 
our attention. 
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We are about to give you, curious reader, a slight glimpse into the sanctum sancte- 
rum of our editorial labors. Let us warn you at once, however, not to be too inquisitive. 
Do not pry and peep for more than is given you. We cannot of course far draw the 
“ curtains closed around.” ‘The scenes within are among the profound secrets of our 
profession. At the risk, perhaps, of a Morgan-martyrdom, we venture to present you 
with some account of our mysteries. Take what is offered, and be thankful. Do not 
act as many ungrateful wretches are wont, and, when you get an inch, take an ell. 
Do not, because you see a little, guess a good deal. Let your imagination sleep; and 
where you behold things‘ as in the dark, darkly,’ do not think that they are ghosts or 
hobgoblins and all kinds of fanciful and spiritual beings. It is necessary for our own 
credit, also, that we should caution you in two other particulars. You are not to ima- 
gine that things are consequently iniquitous and foolish, because they appear so to you ; 
but you are to know that they appear so because you do not understand them. It iw 
only when you have measured their height and their depth, their length and their 
breadth, that you can comprehend all their beauty and their wiedom, and as “ all is 
not gold that glitters,” why may not vice versa be true? 

Upon your promise, then, of secresy, and a solemn pledge faithfully to observe the 
rules above laid down, we will proceed to the audience chamber. Let us whisper an 
encouraging word in yourear as we go. What though this is the witching hour when 
church-yards yawn and graves give up their dead!—let not fear molest you! Why 
should you quail at thoughts of the departed, when you are about to be ushered into 
the presence of five much more to be feared, living, sinning, erring mortals? And what 
though some literary bantling of yours, in your very presence, is to be sentenced to an 
untimely death? Remember the old Roman, who condemned his own sons, and bring 
you some of the like stoical indifference to bear on the case. ‘ That was only flesh of his 
flesh and bone of his bone,’ do you say, ‘ while this is what is much more sacred and 
dear—mind of your mind and spirit of your spirit "| But then we only ask you to witness 
our signing the death warrant, not sign it yourself, And docs not this more than com- 
pensate for the difference in the cases! 

But we are up. The door is open. Ina cage, eight feet by twelve, with room 
enough for complaint, but little room for your accommodation, you see five figures in 
masks. Do not start. You do not suppose, do you, that we could support all our dig- 
nity in our own proper persons! If you did, you labored under a great mistake. Ad- 
vance, and mark them well,—Bardolph, and Hotspur, and Hal, and old King Jowl, 
and Lean Jack. We might tell you more about them, perhaps, but that is against all 
dramatic rules ; so we shall leave them to develop their own proper characters from their 
own mouths. 

We are now inside. What are you staring at? Oh! the coflin greets your eye, does 
it? Yes, it is there in all its terror-giving and life-taking reality. But never mind. 
Familiarity will soon accustom you to its death-like appearance. But whist, there in 
the corner! ‘The performance commences. ‘The president arises. The club eagerly 
await the burst of his eloquence. ‘The torrent comes. 

“ Gentlemen,” says he, “ we are all here—a company in which Falstaff himself 
might have gloried. He would have been proud of such a capital set of fellows at his 

, hocturnal meetings in the Boar's Head Tavern, East Cheap. May be, owing to the 
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ravages of temperance in these times, we would not all join him in his favorite 
sack. But we will show ourselves chips of the old blocks, by making the gratification 
of our appetites the first subject of attention. It is a topic, gentlemen, of great interest 
tous all It is one of momentous importance, out of these walls, in the world. In ali 
ages, the preparation of that wherewith to satisfy the cravings of hunger has been the 
constant employment of more than half the family of Adam. Uuless their exertions 
have been successful, anarchy and civil war have ever been the result. And shall not 
we guard ourselves against any such danger, by atimely provision? I know there is a 
sort of erroneous idea abroad,” continued he, his countenance flashing with indigna- 
tion at the thought, “ that we do not require any thing so vulgar as the food that com. 
mon persons use. It is supposed, perhaps, that we live on our literary banquets. But 
there cannot be a greater misapprehension. ‘Though we are bred to literature, litera. 
ture is not bread to us. I pause, gentlemen, to hear your opinions upon this question.” 

‘The speaker sat down amid unbroken silence. No cheers greeted his conclusion ; 
no stamping of feet; no clapping of hands! ‘The feeling seemed too deep for utter. 
ance. Each one was weighed down by the very anticipation of the coming result. 
At length, slowly and solemnly, Hotspur arose. With difficulty and hesitancy he 
commenced. Around was the stillness of death. 

“ My friends,” said he, “ I have a suggestion to make. ‘This is not a matter that 
concerns ourselves alone. On it depend the fate of countless unborn productions. Ac- 
cording as our physical natures are perfectly in trim, and at ease, so will our minds 
judge of the pieces brought under consideration. As well might you expect ripe fruit 
without the genial sunshine, as reasonable decisions without the cheering influences of a 
well filled stomach.” 

“ True as gospel,” said Lean Jack, and rising with the enthusiasm of the occasion, 
he continued, “ I know not what others may say, but as for me, I should prefer bask- 
ing in the sons of Oysterlites, with them to clear the inward contents of judgment. I 
am confident of success, and victory will crown its efforts.” 

Hal ‘ thought it was for the contributors’ interest that we should have such eatables 
as would please us. ‘The best productions would be condemned by him, if his stomach 
was grumbling and out of humor. He therefore proposed that they be requested to 
send some choice dish with each article. If they had any anxiety to know whether 
the former was acceptable, they might be sure it was if the latter appeared in the Mag- 
azine.’ 

And this was unanimously ordered to be entered upon the records, as the expressed 
will of the club. 

This matter being disposed of, another came up, of almost equal importance. It 
was the all absorbing subject as to what beverage should be used. ‘The reporter was 
so fatigued, from his extended minutes of the preceding debate, that he could take but 
few notes of the interesting one that followed. There is enough, however, we think, 
to give some idea of its nature. 

Lean Jack first obtained the floor. The drift of his speech may be imagined, when 
it is known that King Jowl! followed with the significant remark, that ‘ he hoped none of 
his subjects would take to aleing. He was decidedly of the opinion that lemonade 
was altogether the best drink for this hot weather.’ Hal ‘ was sure that lemonade was 
but poor aid to an editor's genius. He did not know as it would answer to speak of 
wine in these temperance times, but then it was hard to be driven hither and thither 

on the ocean of life without any port.’ Bardolph ‘ thought no one could object to our 
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receiving our due mead, whether it came in the shape of praise or small beer.’ At the 
last word, Hotspur, half swooning in his chair, started to his feet, but in a moment re- 
collecting where he was, he takes his seat again, muttering something about ‘ the brave 
soldiers who fell upon the plains of Shrewsbury, not being borne on any such useless 
vehicles as hrers.’ Old King Jow!l, not wholly discomfited by his previous failure, 
mustered courage, perhaps from its association with tea-cher, to say that ‘ fea was the 
most literary of all drinks. ‘The use of it too would encourage the fine arts, by exer- 
cising female ingenuity in drawing—that it was certainly very tasteful, and peculiarly 
appropriate for an editor, from its connection with Cant-on.’ Hotspur, who had been 
unable tosleep again, after the start he had just received, * had no objections to tea, but 
then it would be diflicult to fix upon the kind. He was no abolitionist, to use black, 
and as to green, it might be thought too characteristic and personal.’ 

The final decision of this matter is among the things of which we told you there were 
many that we dare not reveal. After even Hal's acknowledgment, though, of the in- 
fluence of these temperance times, you are not to suppose that there is anything 
wrong in it. Your curiosity must be satixfied with this—that the club now found their 
glames (with what filled you are not to know) so exhausted, from constant applica- 
tion to their lips, that they were obliged immediately to adjourn. 


Seoonp 

Business was commenced by Hal. ‘ He thought the minutes of the previous meeting 
defective in one particular. ‘They would know what he meant, and would undoubt- 
edly acknowledge that it was a particular that ought not to be omitted on the records, 
when he informed them that it brought forth more volumes from their mouths than 
every thing else of the evening. Moreover, an entrance on the journal would seem to 
sanction what no doubt every member wished to have considered as a necessary occu- 
pation of each meeting.” 

The secretary complained that‘ though he knew acts often spoke louder than words, 
he had never before supposed that it was his duty to record anything except what was 
spoken by the members.’ 

Hotspur endeavored to excuse the neglect in part, by remarking, that ‘ probably the 
secretary's feelings had prevented his dwelling on a subject that affected him so much. 
He (Hotspur) had observed, that when the club were most energetic in the particular 
referred to, the secretary seemed almost suffocated, till tears actually came to his relief.’ 

King Jowl ‘ saw no use in agitating this matter. Many came in with segars in their 
mouths ; consequently, the practice had continued so long, that the memory of the club 
ran not to the contrary, and by common law it must be good, even though they should 
not act upon the subject and sanction it. More than that, pufing came in so asa 
matter of course, that the doing it rightly (which could only be acquired by long and 
constant practice) was one of the most indispensable qualifications for an author.” And 
so the matter ended. 

Bardolph disapproved of the records in another respect. ‘ He had not supposed that 
all the foolish things dropped in their free and easy intercourse would be set down to their 
everlasting disgrace. It was everyway against their dignity to suffer so much punning 
(a practice low and vulgar) even among themselves; but he had made out to endure 
that, and even to fall in with the rest. But to give their abortive attempts a “ local 
habitation and a name” amid the records of their proceedings, was more than he could 
bear. He hoped the club would put a veto on the abominable practice hereafter.’ 
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Lean Jack, with a sly wink at the rest, offered to write out a preamble and resolution 
for him, and in a moment produced the following: 

« Whereas, in the opinion of Bardolph, punning \s a most detestable thing, and whereas the honor. 
able editorial club, in the opinion of Bardolph aforesaid, have lowered themselves to this practice, 
and whereas pun ishment was evidently meant for punning—Therefore, 

Resolved, ‘That hereafter all transgressors shall be visited with the worst penalty.” 

The discussion that this resolution drew forth, and the valuable views presented 
the different members, we shall not give. Suffice it to say, that, like true legislators, 
they could not find it in their hearts to adopt a rule that would so nearly affect them- 
selves; and on the final question, Bardolph’s solitary “ aye” was all the support the 


measure found. 


As the doings of the rest of this meeting, and also of several succeeding ones, have 
now lost their interest to the general reader, by the publication of the last Yale Lite- 
rary, we pass them by. We extract first from the records of the proceedings of our 


conclave upon 
Presentation Day Niewr, 


* * ©® “ Hlereupon the president made a set speech, which ran as follows : 

Gentlemen—Since our previous meeting, an event of no ordinary magnitude has 
occurred. A great and dangerous crisis has been met; but the Rubicon is passed. 
The first fruits of our united efforts have been sent forth to the world. Already that 
world’s judgment upon their quality begins to come back to our ears, to encourage us 
where it is favorable, and not to dishearten, but to nerve us to new eflorts, where it 
is otherwise. What those who have purchased, after having had an opportunity to try 
the article, may think, we do not care. For the opinion of those who, relying upon 
us, have engaged beforehand, we have more regard. We wish them to be satisfied, 
and as an assurance that they are so, no generally expressed sentiments of theirs will 
answer, but we must be referred to the particulars of small Lille. A frequent and con- 
stant reference to these, and to these only, can convince us of their approval of our 
efforts. One word as to the success of the number just issued. I believe it has been 
tre-mendous! As far as Lam able to judge, the honorable member on whom de- 
volved the important task of the more particular and final preparation of it for the 
market, has done himself high credit. He certainly deserves our thanks for having 
opened our work so auspiciously. He has given our patrons a proof of the care and 
desire to please that shall guide us—which must take away all misgivings on their part 
about our success. As the rest of us are but novices in the detail of the matter, it is 
but fair he should give the club the thoughts that have resulted from his superior expe- 
rience in editorial duties.” 

Thus knocked down for a set speech, the honorable member arose to obey the call. 
As he had no time for preparation, his ideas upon the subject found utterance in the 
following abrupt manner : 

“ Of all the lives that are lived in this living world, commend me to the life of an 
editor. Others may surpass it in some one particular : the farmer's may be more labo- 
rious ; the merchant's more perplexing ; the mechanic's more careless ; the teacher's 
more important ; the statesman’s more honorable ; the minister's more conscientious ; 
’ the warrior's more glorious, and the ruler’s more influential ; but for a union of all 
these in one, take the life of an editor as their supreme embodiment. We cannot be 
expected to go into the minutia jn all these respects. We were only called upon for 
our opmion, which we give. Ours is a paper kingdom. In it are all professions and 
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all varieties, and they all come under our general supervision. We arc slaves to no 
science, but smatterers in all. We roam like ranging spaniels, leaving our own game, 
to bark at every bird and four-footed beast that enters within our province.” * — « 

* * ‘This was presentation day night. ‘The events of the day naturally came under 
consideration. ‘The oration by 'T. K. Davis, and the poem by G. B. Day, were, upou 
the whole, pronounced excellent in their way. As they are both soon to be published, 
we suppress the private opinions of the club, that we may not forestall the reader, but 
let him judge for himself. We make room, however, for the following appropriate 
speech from Bardolph. 

* Gentiemen—This has been an important day in our college life. Our class has ta- 
ken to-night, for the first time, the seatsof Senior year. ‘They are in the same aiste in 
which we first sat as Freshmen. ‘Those who look deeply into this fact, will find a 
philosophy in it that would entirely escape common observers. We end in the same 
asle from which we commenced. ‘The one that we first trod when we entered, we 
tread last when we leave. What better than this to show that knowledge runs in a 
circle? We are, Gentlemen, on the last round of the Jacob's ladder that reaches to the 
heaven of our degree. If we have surely laid our materials, the next step will place 
us firmly on the top, and we shall go on our way rejoicing. But if on the other hand, 
we have not thoroughly secured ourselves in each position as we have advanced, we 
shall tumble back again, only to be the more despised for having failed in our under- 
takings. In one respect, the day has been to us full of sadness and sorrow. We 
have displaced from their seats in Chapel, those whose countenances have been so fa- 
miliar to us there for the last three years, but who are henceforth no more to be beheld 
in the same relations within those walls. With them we had formed pleasing ac- 
quaintances—with many of them warm intimacies ; but the common tie of our Alma 
Mater is in a measure broken, and even individual ones lessened by their leaving us. 
We grieve at it, though our grief is notof that kind which admits of no consolation.” 

° * * Our remaining extracts from the journal shall be few, without refer- 
ence to any thing but the facts we wish to bring forward. * * * * — Hlere 
go Hotspur’s remarks, after reading G—'s poem, which was refused unanimously ; 

“There are,” says he, “ two classes of cars to Parnassus ; one, aristocratic, where 
the eclat only are to ride, who pay the highest prices for seats: the other, com- 
mon, and at low prices. But for one like the writer of that to attempt to smuggle 
himself through, even in the second class cars, without paying, is rather too bad.” * * 

* * On another occasion, Bardolph, having been interrupted by an universal shout, 
vented his anger in the following tirade against laughing : 

“ He who has the ability to preserve, amid all the varying circumstances that may 
occur, a becoming gravity of countenance, has surely an invaluable acquisition. In 
my view of the matter, no part of subduing our passions and acquiring a complete self- 
command better ‘pays.’ ‘The ignorant and uncultivated seldom can keep down their 
risibilities at the occurrence of any thing new, strange and ridiculous. Some awkward 
position in company, some absurd remark, causes smiling or giggling, to the no small 
annoyance of the unfortunate subject, and often to the equal mortification of the one 
who laughs. Newton, Gentlemen, would never have been a great man, if he had 
given way to this vice. In truth, notwithstanding the vulgar idea about the apple, I 
have no doubt but it was the view of his own face in the mirror, that suggested to him 
the idea of gravity. But to return to what I was saying,” Xe. ° . . 

The article upon ‘ Stump Eloquence’ came next. It was at first proposed that Hal 
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should mount the coflin, and give a specimen of its practice, rather than read an essay 
upon it. But Hal being too modest to embrace the Opportunity while the club were 
observing him, (not saying what he would do behind the door,) the reading proceeded. 
‘The thing was almost condemned before the first page was finished. It brightened up 
a little, however, after that, and hopes were even entertained of its recovery. King 
Jowl, in his renowned Wouter Van Twiller style, smoked no less than six pipes over it. 
But all would not do. Its last breath was breathed out with the reading of its last 
line. Solemuly and in order the members prepared to consign it to its last resting place. 
Grief wrung their hearts, that so much of good must be lost because of the bad ; but 
itis even so. Both the good and the evil it contained lie buried with its bones. Hot- 
spur turned his head away in horror from the sight, and Bardolph fairly groaned, as 
Lean Jack, with drops of agonizing sweat on his brow, performed the last sad office, 
and the coffin-lid closed like the mute mouth of ‘ Stump Eloquence’ itself. * * * 

* * We have only room for the following graphic description from the journal : 

“ Here the proceedings of the club were interrupted by a big night-bug flying buzz, 
buzz, and bunt, bunt, through the open window, right into the editorial presence, caus- 
ing the utmost confusion and dismay. ‘Out!’ shrieks one; ‘Oh! oh! says another; 
and all marshal themselves in hostile array, with books, hands, hats, and all such 
weapons as are conveniently obtained, against the invader. Hotspur clasps both 
hands to his head, and jumps on the top of the coffin with a tremendous shriek, dancing 
a hornpipe to the music of its buzz, and expecting to find the embodiment of his own 
name piercing his skin, as it gets entangled in his hair, and raises a not very refreshing 
breeze about his head. After a moment's uproar more, the intruder is secured and 
thrust out of the window as unceremoniously as he entered. 

‘Tis a most ghastly scrape,’ says Hotspur; ‘I’m shuddering and crawling all 
over; my very blood runs cold.’ * Quite a comfortable sensation for such a hot night 

as this,’ was the reply of Lean Jack.” 


There seems to be considerable excitement in town, relative to the proposed new 
fence around the public square. King Jowl, being a “ native,” takes considerable in- 
terest in the matter. He is furiously economical, and maintains that the best course 
for the city to pursue would be to sell the whole square for building lote! This, he 
says, will be an immense saving ! and he doubts not will suit the views of all those who, 
together with himseli, are determined to oppose any outlays of money for the mere em- 
bellishment of the public grounds. His second proposition is to surround the square 
with a Virginia rail fence, instead of an iron one. Such a fence, he asserts, would 
look rural. It would give the city a “ rus in urbe” appearance, most charming to the 
eyes of Taste. Secondly, it would present a striking contrast to the handsome build- 
ings on and around the square. ‘Thirdly, it would please the eye by its various wind- 
ings and turnings. Fourthly, it would be more elegant and substantial than the 
present fence. Fitthly, it would be—cheap ! ! 

We do not pretend to understand the merits of the question, but we hope that New 


Haven will not disgrace herself by any two-penny measures in relation to her magnifi- 
cent common. 


* An olde Storie done into Rime” was received too late for insertion in this number. 
It occupies at present a pigeon-hole in the Big Desk, and at the appointed time will be 


drawn forth and submitted to the great ordeal. If it stand the test, it will appear in 
the neat number. 
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